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Illustrated Books on Travel, Art, etc. 


AUSTIN, Alfred 
Poet Laureate. 


HAUNTS OF ANCIENT PEACE 


Illustrated by Edward H. New. 7+184 pp. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50 net. 


COLQUHOUN, Archibald R, 
Special Correspondent of The Times. 
THE MASTERY OF THE PACIFIC 


With special maps and more than 100 Illustra- 
tions. 164440 pp. Svo, cloth, $4.00 neg. 


THE ART OF WALTER CRANB 
By P.G. Konopy. With 190 illustrations. 
Imperial 4to, 620.00. 


THE SCOTT COUNTRY 


By W. 8. Crockerr. Illustrated, 
16+510 pp. 12mo, cloth. $2.00 net. 


FRENCH ENGRAVERS & DRAUGHTS- 
MEN OF THE XVIIIth CENTURY 
Uniform with the other volumes on the art of the 


18th Century by Lapy DILKE. 
Imperiai vo, Illustrated, cloth, $10. 


EARLE, Alice Morse 
SUN-DIALS AND ROSES OF 
YESTERDAY 


By the Author of “Home Life in Colonial Days,” 
etc. Profusely illustrated. 
23+461 pp. 8vo, cloth, $2.50 net. 


GARDNER, Ernest Arthur 
Formerly of the British School at Athena, 
ANCIENT ATHENS. 


Handsomely illustrated. 
16457 Opp. Half leather. $5.00 net. 


FRANS HALS 


By the Rev. G. 8. Davigs, M.A.; with 12 photo- 
gravure and about 45 other illustrations. 
Cap follo, $14.00 nes. 


HANDBOOKS OF THE GREAT 
MASTERS IN PAINTING AND 
SCULPTURE 


GERARD DOU. 


By W. MarrTIN, Sub-Director of the Royal Gal- 
lery at The Hague. 


GIOTTO. 
By F. Mason PERKINS. 
REMBRANDT, VAN RIJN. 
By MaLooLM BELL, 
SIR DAVID WILKIE. 


By Lorp RonaLp SUTHERLAND Gowgr. 
Each illustrated. Cloth, 12mo, $1.75. 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS SERIES 


IN LONDON 
By Mra, E. T. Coox, 


IN HERTFORDSHIRB 
By Herpert W. Ral_tTOn 
Illustrated, cr, 8vo., cloth, Each $2.00, 


ITALIAN ART, The Study and Critie 
c'sm of 


By BernuarD Berenson. Second Sertes. 
12 + 152 pp filustrated, 8vo. cioth. $3.60 me, 


JOHNSON, Clifton 


NEW ENGLAND AND ITS 


NEIGHEORS 


Llustrated by the Author. 
835 pp. lzmo. cloth, $¢ 00 nes. 


MEDI4EVAL TOWN SERIES 
FLORENCE 


By E. G. GARDNER, 
Illustrated by ERICHSEN. 


Large r edition 144436 
$3.00 ate Pp. 18moe, eloth, 


CAIRO 
By STANLEY LANE-POOLE. 


20+-3389 1 1 
nae nee Sumo, oth, 08.00. Fel 


CHARTRES 
By CECIL HEADLAM. 


114861 pp. ul t " 
lea’ her, $3.50, ustrated.t¢mo, cloth. 98.00. Full 
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By Count LUTZOW. 
ha pp. 12mo,cloth, $1.60. Full leather 
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Tr+si1 pp. 8vo, cloth, $3.00. net. Large paper 
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NICHOLS, Rose Standish 
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With Plans and over 250 Illustrations. 
22+324 pp. 8vo, cloth, $4.00 net. 
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B — MaccoLi. Illustrated by 87 Full-page 
447204 pp. Folio, Cloth extra, $16.00 net. 
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By Lorp RONALD _SUTHERLAND Gowgr. With 
90 illustrations. Uniform with “ Burne-Jones,” 


etc. 
Cloth, 4to, $8.00. 
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Edited by JaMES PaTON, with 487 illustrations. 
214843 pp. 4to, cloth, $14.00 net. 
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ABBEY 


By Mrs. A, MugRay-SmITH. With Illustrations 
and Plans. 
12+418pp. 12mo, cloth, $2.50. 


VAN PELT, Joba Vredenburgh 
Ournell University. 


A DISCUSSION OF COMPOSITION 


Kepecially as applied to Architecture. 
re +2 76, pp. 8vo, cloth, $2.00 net. 


WILLIAMS, Gardner F. 
Manager af De Beers Consolidated Mines. Lid. 
THE DIAMOND MINES OF 
SOUTH AFRICA 


Bome account of their Rise and Development. 
18+-681 pp., 8vo, cloth, $10 nez, 


Mustrated in Colors. 
17HE HOLY LAND 
Pictured by 1o7n FULLEYLOVE and described by 


Joun KeuMAN. Profusely illus pated in color. 
Cloth, 8vo, 315 pp. $6.00 net. 


BGYPT 





Painted and described by R. TaLnor Keivy. Pro. 
nd illustrated in culor. Cloth, svo, $6.00 
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Economics, Politics and Sociology. 


AMERICAN PHILANTHROPHY OF 
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


HERBERT 8S. Browy, Editor, 


The Care of Destitute, Neglected and 
Delinquent Children. 


By Homer Foss, Com. of Public Charities, New 
ork City. 


Constructive and Preventive Philan- 
throphy. 
By Josrra Lez, Vice-Pres. Mass. Civic League. 
Each in cloth, 16mo, $1.00 net. 


ASHLEY, Roscoe Lewis. 
THE AMERICAN FEDERAL STATE. 


A Text Book in Civics for High Schools and 
Academies. 


45+599 pp. 12mo, cloth, $2.00 net. 
BOLEN, George L. 


PLAIN FACTS AS TO THE TRUSTS 
AND THE TARIFF. 
8+451 pp. 12mo,cloth. $1.50 net. 


CITIZEN’S LIBRARY, THE 
Rriog#arp T. Ey, Editor. 


Democracy and Social Ethics 


By JanE Appams, Hull House, Chicago. 


Municipal Engineering and Sanitation. 


M.N Baker, Associate Editor of * Engineering 
News.’’ 


CITIZEN'S LIBRARY, Continued. 
Colonial Government. 


By Pav 8. Retnscu, University of Wisconsin 


American Municipal Progress. 
By CHaR_LkEs ZugBiiN, University of Chicago 
Uniformly in half leather. 1t2mo, $1.25 net 


DUNNING, William Archibald. 


Columbia Untversity 
A HISTORY OF POLITICAL THEO- 
RIES, Ancient and Medizxval. 


25+360pp. Svo, cloth, $2.50 net. 
| GHENT, W. J. 
OUR BENEVOLENT FEUDALISM. 


A striking forecast of the outcome of present so- | 


cial conditions, 
7+202 pp. 12mo. Cloth. $1.25 net. 
KIDD, Benjamin. 
PRINCIPLES OF WESTERN 
CIVILIZATION. 
By the author of “Social Evolution.” 
6+538 pp. 12mo0. Cloth, $2.00 net. 
LANE, Michael A. 
THE LEVEL OF SOCIAL MOTION. 


An Inquiry into the future conditions of Human 
Society. 
9+577 pp. £12mo, cloth, $2.00 net. 





On Miscellaneous Literature and 


AMERICAN SPORTSMAN’S LIBRARY, 
(The) 
Edited by Caspar WHITNEY. 


ROOSEVELT, THEODORE, and others. 
THE DEER FAMILY. 


SAGB, DEAN and others 
SALMON AND TROUT. 


SANDYS, EDWIN and T. S. VAN DYKE. 
UPLAND GAME BIRDS. 


Cloth, 12mo, $2.00 net. 


BRANDES, George. 


THE ROMANTIC SCHOOL IN GER- 
| SCHELLING, Felix E., 


MANY (1873) 
Being the second volume of “ Main Currents In 


Nineteenth Century Literature” fn six vols 
5+329 pp. S8vo, cloth, $2.75 net. 


HOUSMAN, Lawrence. 
BETHLEHEM. A Nativity Play 


Performed with Music by Joseph Moorat under 
the Direction of Edward Gordon Craig 
16mo, cloth $1.25 net. 


LEHMANN, Lilli. 
HOW TO SING. 


Illustrated with diagrams. Translated from the 
German by RICHARD ALDRICH. 
9+278 pp. 12mo, cloth, $1.50 net. 


PHILLIPS, Stephen. 


‘¢ULYSSES,’’ A Drama in a Prologue 
and Th ee Acts. 
178 pp. 12mo. Cloth. $1.25 net. 





| RAWNSLEY, Canon D. D. 


A RAMBLER’S NOTE-BOOK Al 
THE ENGLISH LAKES. 


8+258 pp. 12mo. Cloth. $2.00 


SARTORIS, Adelaide 
A WEEK IN A FRENCH 
COUNTRY HOUSE. 


Illustrated by Lord Leighton. Preface by Mrs 
Ritchie. 


47+221 pp. 12mo, cloth. $1.50 net 


Oniversity of Pennaylvanta 


THE ENGLISH CHRONICLE PLAY. 


11+310 pp. S8vo, cloth. $2.00 net. 


SEELY, Mrs. L. 
MRS. SEELY’S COOK-BOOK. 


A Manual of French and American Cookery, with 
Chapters on Domestic Servants, the'r Rights and 
Duties, and many other Details of Household 
Management. 
134-432 pp. Svo, illustrated, ofl cloth, $2.00 net, 
half leather, $3 00 net 


CANFIELD, James Hulme. 


Librarian of Columbia University. 
THE COLLEGE STUDENT AND 
HIS PROBLEMS. 


9+107 pp. 12mo, cloth, $1.00 net. 
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OSTROGORSKI, M. 
DEMOCRACY AND THE ORGANIZA- 
TION OF POLITICAL PARTIES. 
Translated from the French by Frederick Clarke, 


with a Preface bv the Right Hon. James Bayes 
Two vola. Svo, cloth, $6.00 net 


PATTEN, Simon N. 
University of Pennaylrania 
THE THEORY OF PROSPERITY. 


9+237 pp. i2mo, cloth. $1.25 net 


RUS, Jacob A. 
THE BATTLE WITH THE SLUM. 


By the Author of “The Making of an American 
lliustrated profusely 
114465 pp. Cloth, 12mo, $2.00 net 


SMITH, Goldwin. 
COMMONWEALTH OR EMPIRE 


By the Author of “ The United States,” ete 
82 pp., 12mo, cloth, 60c, net 


STATESMAN’S YEAR BOOK, THE, 
1902. 
Revised after Official Returns 
svth Annual Issue 
40413392 pp. 12mo, cloth. $5.00 net 


Education. 
CHUBB, Percival 


Ethical Culture High School, N. ¥ 
THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH. 


2Zi+4ll pp. 12mo, $1.50 net 


CUBBERLEY, Ellwood P. 
Leland Stanford Jr. Untreraity 
SYLLABUS OF LECTURES ON THE 
HISTORY OF EDUCATION. 


20+302 pp. Svo, cloth, $2.50 net 


DE GARMO, Charles. 
of Cornell Untrersity 
INTEREST AND EDUCATION. 
The Doctrine of Interestand ite Concrete Appli 


cation. 
134230 pp. 12mo, cloth, $1.00 net, 


OPPENHEIM, Nathan 
Mental Growth and Control. 


By the Author of “ The Development of the Child.” 
9+296 pp. 12mo, cloth. #1.00 net 


SHERMAN, L. A. 


Univeratty of Nebraska 


What Is Shakespeare ? 


An Introduction tothe Great Plays. 124414 pp 
12mo, Cloth. $1.50 net 
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Fiction and Juvenile Books 
| REIGN OF KING OBERON, The 


ATHERTON, Gertrude 
THE CONQUEROR. 


lito 
ve 546 pp. 12mo, cloth, $1 50. 


THE SPLENDID IDLE FORTIES. 
Illustrated. 461 pp. 12mo, cioth, $1 50. 
BANKS, Nancy Huston 
OLDFIELD. A Kentucky Tale of 
the Last Century. 
74481 pp. 12mo, cloth, $1 50. 
BENSON, B. K. 
BAYARD’S COURIER. 


A Romance of the Cav ary Cc a 
402 pp. 12mo, cloth, $1. 


CHURCH, Alfred J. 


CHARLEMAGNE 
And The Twelve Peers of France 


Stories from the Old Romances. 
114374 pp. lzmo, cloth, $1.75. 


CRAWFORD, F. Marion 
CECILIA. A Story of Modern Rome 


421 pp. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
DICKSON, Marguerite S 


FROM THE OLD WORLD TO THE | 


NEW: How America Was Found 
and Settled. 


With many tllustrations. 
15+1¥7 pp. Lémo, cloth, 50c. net. 


DIX, Eeulah Marie 
A LITTLE CAPTIVE LAD. 


A story of Cromwell's times. eens. 
8+ 286 pp. 12mo,c.oth, $l. 


GREENE, Homer 
PICKETT’S GAP. 


Illustrated. 208 pp. 12mo, cloth, 61.25 nes. 


AVEBURY, Lord (Sir John Lubbock) 
THE SCENERY OF ENGLAND and 


the Causes to Which it is Due. 
264534 pp. Llustrated. 8vo, cloth, $2.50 net. 


BRUNTON, Sir Lauder 
DISORDERS OF ASSIMILATION: ete. 


204405 pp. Illustrated. Cloth, $4.00 net. 


CAMPBELL, Douglas Houghton 


Of Letacd Stanford Ir University. 


A UNIVERSITY TEXT-BOOK 
OF BOTANY. 


With many filustrations. 
154579 pp. Avo, cloth, $4.00 net, 





CUNNINGHAM, D. J. 


Trintty Cotlege, Dublin. 


TEXT-BOOK OF ANATOMY, 


Illustrated with 824 Wood Engravings from Origt- | 


nal Drawings, many printed in colors, 
204110" pp., &vo. cloth, $0 net; sheep, B10 net; 
half morocco, $11 net 


DEFENDORF, A. Ross 


f Yale Univeratty. 


CLINICAL PSYCHIATRY. 


Abatracted and adapted from the 6th German | 
” | 


of Kraepelin’s “Lehrbuch der Psychtacrie, 
11+420 pp. illustrated. Svo, cloth. $3.50 net. 
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ane true and romantic story of Alexander Ham- 


| HIGGINSON, Ella 

| MARIELLA OF ‘OUT-WEST.’ 
8+435 pp. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

| LINN, James Weber 

| THE SECOND GENERATION 

| 305 pp. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

| LONDON, Jack 


CHILDREN OF THE FROST. 


Illustrated by R. M. Reay. 
261 pp. 12mo. Cloth. $1.50. 


LOVELL, Isabel 
STORIES IN STONE FROM THE 
ROMAN FORUM. 
Illustrated. 258 pp. i2mo, $1.50 net. 
| LUTHER, Mark Lee 
THE HENCHMAN. 
876 pp. 12mo, cloth, $1 50. 
| MAJOR, Charles 
| DOROTHY VERNON OF 
| 





HADDON HALL. 
9+3869 pp. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


THE BEARS OF BLUE RIVER 


Illustrated by A. B. Frost and others. 
8+277 pp, L2mo, cloth $1.50. 


| MASON, A. E. W. 
THE FOUR FEATHERS. 
38+400 pp. 12mo. cloth, $1.50, 
| MOLESWORTH, Mrs. 
PETERKIN 
Illustrated 198 pp. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
| PERRY, Walter Copeland 
| THE BOY’S ILIAD 


| 
i 


| Illustrated. 114441 pp. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 





Scientific Books 
HOVESTADT, H. 


| JENA GLASS AND ITS SCIENTIFIC | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


Edited by WaLter JERROLD. Illustrated by 
CHarLes Roprnson. With Colored Frontispiece 
and End Pap rs 

858 pp. 12mo, $2.00. 


REMINGTON, Freder’c 
JOHN ERMINE OF THE 
YELLOWSTONE. 


With tllustrations from Paintings and Line 
Drawings by the Author. 
7+271 pp. 12mo,cloth, $1.50, 


| SEXTON, Ella 


' 
| 


STORIES OF CALIFORNIA. 
10+ 211 pp. 12mo, $1.00 net, 


| SHARP, Evelyn 


| 


| 
| 


| 


| 
| 


THE OTHER BOY. 


By the Author of ‘‘The Youngest Girl in the 
School.’ Illustrated by HENRY SANDHAM. 
230 pp. 1l2mo, cloth. $1.25 net. 


THE TEMPLE DAUDET. 


In ten vols Puoteeely illustrated. 
16mo, cloth, 5ve ; limp leather, 75 cts. 


WEBSTER, Henry K. 
ROGER DRAKE, Captain of Industry 
5+306 pp. i2mo, cloth, $1.50. 


| WISTER, Owen 


THE VIRGINIAN. A Horseman of the 
Plains 


With illustrations. 175,000s0ld in seven months. 
504 pp. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


| WRIGHT, Mabel Osgood 


DOGTOWN. 


Being Some Chapters from the Annals of the Wad- 
dies family. Illustrated with Portraits from Life 
by the Author. 


13+405 pp. Lllustrated. 12mo. $1 25 net. 


| MOULTON, F. R. 


| AND INDUSTR.AL APPLICA TIONS 


Translated and Edited by J.D Evasrerr. 
14+419 pp., 8vo, cloth, $5,00 net 


| JACKSON, D. C. and J. P. 
| AN ELEMENTARY BOOK ON 


ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM | 


AND THEIR APPLICATIONS. 
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The Week. 


In an interview published on Friday, 
Senator Burrows declares that the Beet- 
Sugar Convention to be held in Wash- 
ington City on the 8th of January 
will decide whether the Cuban treaty 
of reciprocity shall be ratified or not. 
That is, the Convention will decide 
whether a reduction of 20 per cent. from 
the Dingley rates of duty on Cuban su- 
gar will materially injure the beet-sugar 
industry in the United States. He thinks 
it most likely that they will sanction the 
treaty, but if they do not, then the same 
Senators who blocked the Cuban relief 
bill last year will oppose the present 
treaty. He believes that they will be 
able to defeat it, since debate in the Sen- 
ate is unlimited and a two-thirds vote is 
required for ratification; while the Dem- 
ocrats will try to foment quarrels in the 
Republican ranks. “The sugar beets of 
the West,” he says in conclusion, “may 
expect as much consideration as was 
given the codfish of Massachusetts.” No- 
body can object to that phase of the case. 
Let us have fair play, and ratify both the 
Newfoundland treaty and the Cuban 
treaty, and then we shall be in better 
temper to consider the French treaty 
when Senator Cullom calls it up. 








Article viii. of the new treaty of reci- 
procity with Cuba needs amendment, 
either in form or in substance, or both. 
The text is as follows: 

“The rates of duty herein granted by the 
United States to the Republic of Cuba are, 
and shall continue during the term of this 
convention, preferential in respect to all 
like imports from other countries; and, in 
return for said preferential rates of duty 
granted to the Republic of Cuba by the 
United States, it is agreed that the con- 
cession herein granted on the part of the 
said Republic of Cuba to the products of 
the United States shall likewise be, and 
shall continue during the term of this con- 
vention, preferential in respect to all like 
imports from other countries.” 

These words may mean merely that the 
most-favored-nation clause in our trea- 
ties with other countries shall not oper- 
ate to admit the goods of those coun- 
tries on the same terms as Cuban goods, 
without special treaties to that end. 
This would be the interpretation most 
commonly put upon it, since any other 
meaning would tie our hands for five 
years, and prevent us from making sim- 
{lar treaties with Germany, France, 
Great Britain, Russia, Brazil, or any 
other sugar-producing country. Yet the 
language used may be held to have the 
latter signification. “The rates of duty 
herein granted by the United States to 
the Republic of Cuba,” it says, “are and 
shall continue, during the term of this 
jek 3 








convention, preferential in respect to 


all like imports from other countries.” 


There is no exception here even of the | 
Philippines, which, under the rulings of | 


the Supreme Court, are another coun- 
try, although subject to our legislation 
There should be no clauses in the rati- 
fied treaty open to two interpretations 


/ On ammunition, et¢ 


Especially should there be no clause re- 
stricting us as buyers of sugar at low | 


rates of duty to one small patch of the 
earth’s surface, and tying the hands of 
future Presidents and Congresses in that 
behalf. 


The question of the “open door” in 
the trade of eastern Asia has eome up 


| 


opposition to the theory that the Fill 
pinos will not perform manual labor 
He states that there are at present about 
200 Tagalog workmen employed in the 
Manila arsenal, making saddles, workings 
This kind of skili 


ed labor seems to give absolute sat 
| faction Ilocano day laborers at Vigan 
were found to be industrious and willing 
when put at the hardest tasks, for which 
| the y were pa d $6.50 and $7.50 per m mith 
Our informant thinks that a great deal 
depends on the way the men are handled 
and adds, “I have seen Americans sweat 
at native for not de tand di 
given in such a miserable apology f 
Spanish that not even a native Spaniard 
could have understood, much less a Taga 
log. I often wonder that we American 


again (as we predicted it would) in|} 


connection with the discriminating duty 
on Manila hemp exported from the Phil- 
ippines. The Philippine Commission, in 
its wisdom, put an export duty of $7.50 
per ton on that article when shipped to 
other countries than the United States. 
This discrimination was ratified by our 
Congress. It received little attention 
from the press at the time, and it is not 
known even now what influences con- 


the principles we have contended for in 
the trade of the Orient. In searching 
for the guilty parties, one would natural- 
ly look to see who profits by the trans- 
action. Evidently they are the manufac- 
turers of cordage in the United States. 
If they can get their raw material $7.50 
per ton cheaper than their foreign com- 
petitors, they can supplant them in neu- 
tral markets. But foreign governments 
have made representations to our Gov- 
ernment on this matter. Germany and 
England have pointed it out as an infrac- 
tion of the open-door policy, and have 
expressed the hope that it may not be 
continued to the hurt of their subjects. 
Secretary Hay has turned the corre- 
spondence over to Secretary Root, who 
has transmitted it to the Senate Commit- 
tee on Philippine Affairs to be consid- 
ered in connection with the pending 
Philippine tariff bill. Of course, there is 
only one thing to do, and that is, to re- 
peal the discriminating export duty. 
Otherwise, our open-door policy will be 
in ruins in the Orient whenever it suits 
other countries to disregard it. Both 
England and Germany have it in their 
power to retaliate. They can make us 
lose more in other places than we shall 
ever gain from this export duty on Ma- 
nila hemp. The honor of the country 
is concerned in undoing as soon as pos- 
sible a transaction which bears so sin- 
ister an appearance. 


An officer now in the Philippines who 
has had occasion to employ considerable 
labor for military purposes, writes us in 





get any work out of them at all Thi 
officer is of the opinion, however, that 
Chinese laborers are more industrious 
thrifty, and economical than Filipinos 
but he believes that in the long run 
they will only injure the country if they 
are brought over in such numbers as to 
enable American capital to obtain 


speedier return than would otherwise be 


| possible. So far from believing in Profes 
tributed to so glaring an infraction of | 





sor Jenks proposed system of coolie 
slavery, our correspondent thinks that 
the Filipinos should be allowed to devel 
op themselves—slowly, at first, if neces 

sary, but none the less in their own way 
Unfortunately, the capitalistic influences 
behind the proposed exploitation of the 
Philippines are not of the kind to wait 
for any normal development of the ar- 
chipelago, unless they are compelled to 


do so. 


Gen. Miles seems to have some ver) 
curious notions about the duties of a 
commanding general in regard to eritl 
cisms of army officers for alleged crue!- 
ties. If he were to follow the example 
of at least one of his superiors, he would 
content himself with denying any and 
all charges, and would simply decline to 
investigate and see for himself. This 
was the War Department’s policy in the 
case of the Catholic friar who was mur 
dered by the water-cure. Gen. Miles re- 
fuses, however, to follow any such bad 
example and has insisted "non making 
or having made, some rigid investigations 
of the conduct of officers never accused 
heretofore—among them Capt. R. L 
Howze, Sixth Cavalry, whom Mr. Me 
Kinley made a brigadier-genera! of vol 
‘unteers for alleged brilliant services. In 
stigated by Gen. Miles, Col. Foote of the 
Twenty-eighth Infantry has unearthed 
s0me more cases of water-cure. It is 
quite characteristic that the press re- 
ports insinuate that Filipino money | 
being used to prosecute Major Glenn, 
who fs now being tried a second time 
as if money could be used in any way in 
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connection with an army court-martial. 
There never was a plainer illustration of 
the fact that “murder will out.” Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, Secretary Root, and any 
number of subservient generals have de- 
clared again and again that there were 
only a few cases, and that the offenders 
had been punished. Now, a year after 
the first cases were exposed, more and 
more are leaking out, and the War De- 
partment is forced to admit, as in the 
case of Friar Augustine, the truth of the 
anti-Imperialist charges. Gen. Miles in 
this matter is certainly putting Secretary 
Root to the blush. 





The artists who are petitioning Con- 
gress tc put all works of art produced 
fifty years ago on the free list, very prop- 
erly hope for the support of the Presi- 
dent. This Mr. Roosevelt can hardly re- 
fuse, for the duty on works of art is per- 
haps the single schedule that could be 
abolished without raising a howl from 
some afflicted infant industry. The mea- 
sure which is to be presented to Con- 
gress is framed to meet protectionist 
susceptibilities. It retains the duty on 
paintings and sculpture not fifty years 
old, thus preserving—although no Amer- 
ican artist desires state relief from for- 
eign competition—a semblance of pro- 
tection. The President should not fail 
to see that here is an easy way of prov- 
ing to an incredulous people that the 
tariff can be revised downward by its 
friends. If the beet-sugar people came 
to him saying “Please free our beets 
from the galling discrimination of a 
needless subsidy”; if the Gloucester fish- 
ermen should cry for “free fish and no 
favor,” how could the President refuse 
them? How, then, can he fail to give ear 
to those less vociferous persons, the art- 
ists of America, when they plead to him 
the cause of self-respect and of civiliza- 
tion? 


Should a Trust, that, like the Standard 
Oil, raises the price of fuel during a win- 
ter when the usual supply has been re- 
stricted be considered “good” or ‘‘bad’”’ 
according to Mr. Roosevelt’s moral scale 
for mergers? Doubtless, the President 
knows just what companies he has in 
mind when he speaks of bad Trusts; but 
he is not inclined at present to share his 
knowledge with others, so that we are 
left almes* ~*olly to conjecture in this 
matter. So let us ask whether there is 
any method by which this particular 
Trust could be disciplined in case the 
President should decide that it deserves 
chastisement. It is often said that the 
Standard Oil Company is in no way af- 
fected by the tariff, and this concern has 
often been employed to illustrate the 
theory that the Trusts can not be re- 
formed by making changes in the Ding- 
ley Bill. Now we will not assert that the 
tariff was a factor in the original growth 
of the oil combination, but we should 





like to call the President’s attention to 
the fact that the law of 1897 contains a 
“little joker” that is of interest in con- 
nection with the recent advance in oil. 
Petroleum and its products occupy a con- 
spicuous place on the present free list, 
but the act has a little proviso to the 
effect that, “if there be imported into the 
United States crude petroleum, or the 
products of crude petroleum, produced in 
any country which imposes a duty on pe- 
troleum or its products exported from 
the United States, there shall in such 
cases be levied, paid, and collected a duty 

equal to the duty imposed by 
such country.” Now this applies, ob- 
viously, to Russia, the only competitor 
that could seriously annoy the Standard 
Oil Company. Oil produced in any coun- 
try that can offer no effective competi- 
tion is admitted free of duty, but the 
only product that could possibly mitigate 
the conditions caused by the recent rise 
of price is rigorously excluded. It is a 
fair inference that the President believes 
in preserving the “home market” for the 
Trusts; but we wonder whether he would 
consider this principle applicable to bad 
Trusts as well as good. 





A former Representative in Congress 
and a former Federal judge has just 
given his views on the “lily white” 
movement in North Carolina, and in do- 
ing so Mr. H. G. Ewart uses such “strong 
language” about ex-Senator Marion But- 
ler that it ‘cannot be printed.”” We are 
certainly of the opinion that the move- 
ment can be properly characterized only 
by the use of some very forcible adjec- 
tives. For downright selfishness it 
would be hard to parallel the conduct of 
those soulless leaders like Senator 
Pritchard, who, after having got into 
power by the aid of negro voters, are 
now ready to abandon them and to ac- 
quiesce in their deprivation of the suf- 
frage. As Mr. Ewart points out, the 
Democratic boards of registration, de- 
spite unfair tests and frequent discrim- 
inations due to local prejudices, still 
found it right and proper to allow votes 
to six thousand negroes, the very best 
men of their race. To refuse to allow 
these men to take part in the councils 
of the Republican party is, as Judge 
Ewart says, ‘not only a cowardly, but a 
most asinine policy.” It certainly 
smacks of “treachery and base ingrati- 
tude,” no matter how much its apolo- 
gists may seek to conceal its real mean- 
ing by hypocritical explanations that it 
is all done in the interest of the negro. 
The only redeeming feature of the situa- 
tion is the readiness of men like Mr. 
Ewart to speak the truth. 


Every question about Platt’s reélec- 
tion has been met by certain people with 
the reply: “Anyway, he has the votes.” 
But has he? The answers which the 
Evening Post has received from Repub- 





lican members of the Legislature do not 
indicate that this is certain. There are 
in the Senate 28 Republicans and in the 
Assembly 89, a total of 117 on joint bal- 
lot. Assuming that the seat made va- 
cant by the death of Senator Trainor 
cannot be filled in time for the election 
of United States Senator, the successful 
candidate must have 100 votes, the total 
vote being 199. In other words, if there 
are 18 Republicans in the Legislature 
who will not vote for Senator Platt he 
has not the votes. Now, of the 117 Re- 
publicans in the Legislature, only 28 
have replied openly to the Evening 
Post’s letter of inquiry. No less than 
seven, or a quarter of all who have re- 
plied, have clearly indicated that they 
are as yet unwilling to commit them- 
selves; several others, though answering 
in terms probably intended not to anger 
Platt, have carefully left loopholes for 
use in case of need. As many as eighty- 
nine members have not replied at all. 
This might be taken as indifference to 
the Evening Post's canvass if it were 
not that the Simon-pure Platt legisla- 
tors have hastened to reply. But where 
are the others? Do they not care to 
“please the old man” also? Are they, 
perhaps, cogitating about a political fu- 
ture in which Senator Platt is not an 
important factor? 

Chicago householders are likely in the 
future to have their dwellings plainly 
labelled to this effect, viz.: The wood- 
work, plaster, decoration, plumbing, 
painting, all duly certified by placard 
as the work of respective branches of 
the associated building trades. It is to 
be presumed that only those who are 
opposed to the cause of labor will pro- 
test against the liberal use of the union 
label, for the labor unions have made 
of this identification and consecration of 
their handiwork a fixed policy. Their 
programme clearly presupposes novel 
ethical views of a _ strictness which 
orthodox Calvinism can hardly equal. 
The unions distinguish between fair 
wainscoting (i. e., put up by unionists), 
and unfair wainscoting (i. e., the same 
material and workmanship, but con- 
structed by non-unionists); similarly are 
distinguished good plumbing and bad 
plumbing, not according to the work- 
ing of cocks and traps and valves, but 
according to the union ticket in the 
pockets of those who made and laid the 
pipes; or, again, honorable wallpaper is 
that pasted by the paperhangers’ union 
on union plaster, while dishonorable 
wallpaper is the same paper hung by 
anybody else. We can imagine that this 
discrimination may have troubled Chi- 
cagoans, little given to transcendental 
categories, and the use of the union label 
is doubtless a convenience, just as it 
would be a practical help to the Cal- 
vinists we have already cited if all ex- 
cept the elect were plainly branded with 
the mark of the beast. 
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From the point of view of the unions, 
however, this form of fetishism is a lit- 
tle confusing, and likely to lead them 
into all kinds of unprofitable speculation 
quite apart from their practical aims. Re- 
cently, an engineer in a new apartment 
building in this city refused to make 
trifling repairs on a leaking steampipe 
because that was the work of the steam- 
fitter. The steam went through the 
building for a day or so, bringing down 
union plaster and warping union wood- 
work. The landlord of the building has 
had a costly lesson in transcendental 
unionism. Again, a lady in the course 
of refitting her house had two antique 
eighteenth-century mantelpieces put in. 
Their advent was reported by the work- 
men, and soon arrived the walking dele- 
gate to inquire if the mantelpieces were 
union-made. There were no unions in 
New York State before 1800, was the re- 
ply. Then they are not union-made and 
must come out, was the inexorably logical 
demand. The lady, with a truly feminine 
misconception of abstract reasoning, de- 
fied the walking delegate, who promptiy 
stopped the work, leaving the house 
minus the front stairs and other neces- 
saries. For three months this courage- 
ous woman has stood by her colonial 
fireplaces, and used the back stairs in a 
dismantled house—all because she could 
not understand why eighteenth-century 
joinery was, transcendentally consicer- 
ed, “unfair.” 





Chicago, like New York, is appalled 
at its water waste. It is estimated that 
fully 75 per cent. of the water pumped 
into the pipes is lost because of careless- 
ness and leakage. The per-capita con- 
sumption now reaches the enormous fig- 
ure of 164 gallons a day, although 70 gal- 
lons would be an extravagant figure. It 
is estimated that the city throws away 
$1,832,483 a year merely for pumping this 
wasted water. Just as is the case here, 
Chicago is face to face with the necessity 
of spending millions for new water- 
works unless it can cut down the con- 
sumption. The City Engineer, who is 
much aroused over the situation, has 
made the far from radical recommenda- 
tion that meters be placed on 40 per cent. 
of the faucets now in use. He is con- 
vinced that if this is done there will be 
a saving of $500,000 a year, and that the 
city could provide for any legitimate in- 
crease in the demand for water for years 
to come. New York jlready has .neters 
in its factories and business houses, but 
it must soon come to their installation 
in apartment-houses and private dwell- 
ings. That there will be some prejudices 
to overcome is to be expected. As the Chi 
cago Evening Post points out, however, 
this prejudice is wholly irrational. It is 
of the opinion that the change to meters 
would bear less heavily on small families 
and upon the very poor. 
of 
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University, in appointing a “university | is going there.” Meanwhile, 


drummer,” has only given official stand- 
ing to a customary practice. In older 
days in the Middle West it was not un 
common to send out a kind of academic 
the col 


combination pi 


gospel wagon, accompanied by 
lege glee club. This 
ed to the 
In the East, subtler meth 
but the 


great 


OV 
irresistible sub-freshmen of 
a ruder time. 
ods have been employed; tean 
Visit the 
tory schools, and the alumni who teach 
in institutions, have 
quite honorable sense, amateur university 
drummers. 


captains who 


prepara 


such been, in a 


President James’s drummer 


is apparently to be a professional, whose 
duty will be to explain persuasively to 
uncommitted schoolboys and undecided 
parents the advantages of Northwestern 
University. To this will 


many seem 


a method calculated to inculcate in the 
freshmen of Professor James's institu- 
tion an inordinate self-esteem. While 
the vision of four hundred university 
drummers (assuming that President 
James’s inncyation becomes a_prece- 


dent) descending upon the preparatory 
schools of the country is not reassuring 
judgment should be suspended until the 
methods of the academic advance agent 
are known. Will he hold before the high- 


school boys the scholarly attainments 
of his faculty and the specific advan 
tages of the curriculum of his univer- 
sity, or will he suggest other careers 
open to talents? It is significant in this 
regard that an Eastern university, thor- 
oughly beaten this season on the foot 
ball field, expects to capture all the 


school athletes next fall. The teams of 
its chief rival are so strong that no new 
comer may enter there with a reasonable 
hope of ever “‘making the ‘varsity.’ A 
skilled university bagman would doubt 
less find manygsimilar ways of making 
all things work together for the good of 
his alma mater. 


The six British hatters who have been 
forbidden to land at the port of Sydney 
may console themselves with the thought 
that their case is a parable. The future 
historian will grasp at that strange per- 
version of the idea of empire which 
made the Commonwealth of Australia, 
after voting ships to the British navy 
and hurrying troopers to the veldt, re- 
fuse admission to six British workmen 
who were seeking to better their for- 
tunes in a British colony. Of 
there is a reason for so unreasonable an 
action. An Australian law, framed to 
prevent the importation of laborers dur 
ing strikes, is suddenly found to apply to 
all labor imported under 
Naturally, there is a labor union 
force Premier Barton’s reluctant hand, 
and now the official attitude of Australia 
is, as the London Economist puts it, 
“that the set of workingmen happening 
at this time to have acquired domiciie 
in Australia have some inherent title 
to monopolize all the employment which 


course, 


engagement 


to 
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the six re- 


jected hatters are likely to be as his 
toric as the Burghers of Calais *he 
mishap shows how inevitably empire 
fails to meet the normal cond I of 
civilized life, and how powerless it is 
both against such short-sighted selfish 
ness as is here lustrated, and against 
the healthy growth of local or nation 

| spirit Religious fanaticism, militant 

} commerce, personal ambition have tim 
and again built up great empirs but 
not one of them has stood f iny length 
of time except through the military su 
premacy of the ruler or the cowardice 
of his subjec Hlow t ! that 
the empire mean Le be felt 
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quests, seeking to e] t! ha ( } 
make which Austra idly paid h 
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best. 

That the Sultan of Me » should be 
hard pressed by a nat ] nothing 
new For year eve Sultan has ha 
to fight tor h th ‘ In the present 
rebellion there 1 be no cause for 
special interest, mu | for the fi ‘ 
of alarm which the mn causing in 
Euro] ‘ t not that tl Moroccan 
trou ha ul I than tl 
mer ome Cc « the Sultar 
The truth t! I co h for a 
lor yr time | nregza { ip ] x 
plosion-point Wit! 1 twelve th 
Mr. Bryce, with that ty a red 
information whic} irk him out ng 
statesmen, ha predicted that rocco 
would be the next scene of Imperialist 
exploitation r) Sultanate has been 
closely hemmed ir nd almost invaded 
by foreigne: The French have stead 
ily pushed westward from Algte nd 
the common expectation in France h 
been that a!l thelittoral up to the St t 
will one dar be under the t t 
rhe Fran pat ! i 
as it has bee upposed, a cret treaty 
covering new de } n North 
Africa, has been taken as a sure index 
to French ambition n Moroce Witt 
this has been put, by suspicious observ 
ers in England and Dre nd, the 
fact that Ru 1 not cf ta 
ed an emba in Tangier rt 
held to be. ew of the fact that the 
are practically no Ru ns in the S 
tanate, a somewhat tentatious notif 
tion that the Franco-Ru n a 
was going to have omething to 

out the partition of Morocco re 
biy, a new Anglo-French treaty of Af 
can delimitation ma ett t} } 
question amicably rhe occasion is ot 
viously one for thanking our stars that 
here, at any rat: in international 
problem with which we are not ealled 
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THE RIGHT KIND OF ARBITRATION. 

After mature reflection, President 
Roosevelt has wisely decided not to ac- 
cept the réle of arbitrator between Ven- 
ezuela and the European Powers, but 
to adhere to his first recommendation, 
that the questions be referred to the 
Hague Tribunal. By so doing he has 
avoided serious dangers for the country 
and for himself, and if his conduct in 
the future course of the controversy 
sha!l be governed by equal prudence, 
we shall have reason to be devoutly 
thankful. Great care must be taken to 
avoid accidental explosion of one kind 
and another in the progress of the set- 
tlement. The nearer we are to the scene 
of the trouble, and the more we are mix- 
ed up with it, the more chanceg ther? 
will be of an accident: which may im- 
peril our own peace and quiet. 

If this were a difficulty between Ger- 
many and Turkey, or between- England 
and Sweden, and our President were 
asked to take the place of arbitrator, the 
reasons, if any, for declining would be 
quite different from those operating in 
the present case. The Monroe Doctrine } 
is lodged, without any c!ear definition, 
in the minds of millions of pumas: “a 
who are ready to take fire at any time | 
at any supposed infraction of it or dis- 
respect to it. All these people can un- 
derstand arbitration by an impartial tri- 
bunal like the one established at -The 
Hague, and will be disposed to acquiesce 
in it. An arbitration by President 
Roosevelt would keep us dangerously 
close to the corpus delicti for months, 
would expose his decisions to criticism 
by the Democrats as truckling to for- 
elgners, and as yielding some part of the 
precious Doctrine to further assault by 
Old World monarchies. The fear of at- 
tack by political opponents would oper- 
ate as a bias in his own mind. It is the 
part of prudence for us to push the con- 
troversy as far from our own shores ‘as 
possible. Having lodged it securely at 
The Hague, we should take the attitude 
of respectful silence pending the deci- 
6.0Nn., 


The question, as regards ourselves, 
having been thus happily disposed of, 
there seems to be no place to send the 
dispute except to the Hague Tribunal, or 
at all events none so fitting as that. 
The reasons why may be briefly re- 


capitulated, In the first place, that court 
has been established by the solemn act 
of civilized nations expressly to try 
such causes. It is peculiarly fitted to try 
them. It has judges already appointed 
for the purpose. Having been named 
beforehand, they are beyond the reach 
of suspicion of bias. General rules of 
procedure have been laid down, and the 
mode of creating special rules for spe- 
cial cases has been fixed. The Court hag 
just begun to discharge its high duties. 
It still has its reputation to make, and 
to this end all cases which actually 





arise and are suited’to its powers and 


jurisdiction, ought to be sent to it. It is 
the bounden duty of every government 
which is a party to those agreements 
to avail itself of the moral grandeur 
which the Hague Tribunal stands for; 
and by so doing to add to the dignity 
and weight of its authority in the com- 
ing time. Equally is it the duty of the 
non-signatory Powers to avail them- 
selves of it, a door having been left open 
for them to come in of their own choice. 
lt is gratifying to know that Venezuela 
is ready to accept the jurisdiction of the 
Hague Tribunal. The dispatches say that 
she accepts it on certain conditions, but 
there is no doubt that we can name the 
conditions upon which she will put in 
her appearance. Of course, the block- 
ade and all other acts of war will cease 
as soon as the terms of arbitration are 
settled. 

To contribute to the world’s peace, to 
diminish the loss and misery which war 
entails, was the first aim of the Hague 
conferees. To create a body of interna- 
tional law which the world will accept 
and be governed by was the next part of 
their programme. Obviously, this is not 
to be done by decision of King Oscar, 
or President Roosevelt, or Emperor Wil- 
liam. However learned and eminent 
may be the counsellors chosen by them 
to study the law and the facts‘in given 
cases, they cannot command the atten- 
tion®and carry the weight which belongs, 
to a tribunal specially designated for 
nfiiriat of such causes. In every coun- 
try there are as good lawyers off the 
bench as on it, but the bench alone 
speaks with authority. Its decisions 
alone go into the books and- become 
precedents and rules of conduct for gen- 
erations of men. So, too, will the rul- 
ings of the Hague Tribunal operate upon 
the public opinion whicttirects the pol- 
icy of nations. A decision of the. Ven- 
ezuelan case by President Roosevelt 
would indeed be interesting and would 
settle that particular case, but it would 
not settle a similar case arising in an- 
other part of the world, while an iden- 
tical decision by the Hague Court would 
most likely be adhered to in future dis- 
putes, and would avoid the necessity of 
a new trial where the grounds of contro- 
versy were the same. This is the very 
raison d'étre of a court, whether local, 
or national, or international. 

These reasons for sending the case to 
the Hague Tribunal are general in their 
nature, applying to the whole world, and 
to the future as well as the present 
time. Those which are peculiar to the 
parties themselves are perhaps even 
stronger. The man who goes into a 
powder magazine with a lighted candle 
exposes the region roundabout to great 
danger, but the risk to his own safety is 
greatest of all. Any piece of bad luck 
in Venezuelan waters, a mistake of or- 
ders, an error of eyesight, or the act of 
a rash and hot-tempered officer, might 
produce a condition of affairs uncon- 





trollable by all the governments con- 
cerned. It is not pleasant to dwell upon 
such contingencies, and we therefore 
dismiss them with renewed thankful- 
ness that they have been happily avoid- 
ed. 


SILENCING THE PRESS. 


St. Petersburg dispatches recently 
gave a list of topics about which the 
Czar had commanded all Russian edi- 
tors to be silent. Napoleon’s muzzling 
or manipulation of the press is an old 
story. His suppression of free debate 
extended not only to newspapers, but to 
book-publishers and even romance-writ- 
ers. “A printing-house,” he said, “is a 
powder-magazine into which every fool 
must not be allowed to enter.” Only 
last year a German writer. publish- 
ed a volume about Napoleon’s control of 
the press of Germany. Journal after 
journal was confiscated, while those left 
alive were kept under police surveil- 
lance and most rigorous rules. In gen- 
eral, the Emperor lived up to his cyni- 
cal saying that balls and the opera fur- 
nished “excellent subjects for editorials,” 
but that he could not have the gazettes 
“meddling with politics.” 

We in America laugh or rage at all 
this, in our complacent way, but it is a 
question if our own newspapers are not 
more and more silenced by ukase or mot 
d@ordre. With all the enterprise, with 
all the prying curiosity and the vaunt- 
ed publicity of the American fress, there 


. are too many signs that some topics are 


forbidden it, It is not Czar or Emperor 


‘who issues his commands—only a boss 


or an advertiser; but the result is the 
same. Inasmuch as the people have 
come to look+to the newspapers for the 
exposure of: villanous politicians or rot: 
ten financial schemes, it is obvious that 
the service of suppressing the novs and 
burking discussion is one that jobbers 
in politics or in stocks can afford to pay 
for handsomely. Gtlence is to them 
golden indeed. It isso very simple. You 
do not have to say a word in favor of 
men whom you abhor or measures that 
you know to be shady; you merely have 
to keep still about them, and.write with 
Napoleonic zest on balls and the opera. | 

Close readers of our indefatigable met- 
ropolitan press must have been struck, 
for example, with its almost complete si- 
lence of late about two subjects of prime 
importance. (One of them was the finan- 
cial operations of a large insurance com- 
pany.) Its plans were so questionable 
that they were fought and enjoined in 
court, and finally abandoned by the pro- 
moters in alarm; but only one New York 
newspaper made any editorial reference 
to the matter. It was a case where a 
fundamental principle of finance was at 
stake, where great interests affecting 
many people were involved, where in- 
surance commissioners in several States 
were in full outery, yet the “great met- 
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ropolitan dailies,” as they love to call 
themselves, were dufitb. The reason? 
Why, there was no concealment of it. 
The large company was a large advertis- 
er, and the ordinary prudence of the 
counting-room was enough to restrain 
the editor’s pen. 

The other subject which New York 
city newspapers, as by one consent, never 
mention is the proposed reélection of 
Senator Platt. Not one of them sup- 
ports him. They have not sunk so low 
as that. Even his personal organ ex- 
cludes him from its editorial page. But 
in no columns, except those of the Eve- 
ning Post, is there any reference to his 
candidacy, any discussion of his fitness, 
any concern expressed over the impend- 
ing disgrace of the State by having a 
decrepit corruptionist represent it in the 
Senate again. Why is this? It cannot 
be that Democratic papergs*flave any po- 
litical reason for staying their hand. If 
Republican editors have had any fear 
that they might offend their readers by 
attacking Platt, they must have seen 
from the letters which the Evening Post 
has been publishing that Platt is a 
stench in the nostrils of decent Republi- 
cans. They loathe him, and would glad- 
ly see him deposed. Why do they get no 
help from the Tribune, for example? 
Why is it absolutely silent to-day on a 
subject about which, in other days, it 
has been fiercely voluble? 

We are not going to intimate un- 
worthy motives in its case or any other; 
though any one in search of them would 
have to look no further than to Platt’s 
open alliance with the great interests 
which are doing so much to “commer- 
cialize” both politics and the pen. We 
prefer to take the explanation common- 
ly offered. Platt is invincible He is “a 
bad lot,’ but it is impossible to defeat 
The people know perfectly well 
what a tyrannous boss and an unblush- 
ing corrupter of public life he has been, 
bfit, if they do not rise, why should we 
say anything? We should only make 
ourselves disagreeable, and accomplish 
nothing. 

Well, all that we say is, if journalism 
is going to adopt such principles, it will 
surely fall from its high estate. If 


| there is to be no sense of trusteeship for 
ithe public, the public will have to look 


elsewhere than to the press for a bul- 
wark against fraud and corruption. Since 
when was it the first duty of a fearless 
newspaper to be “agreeable”? How can 
you help being disagreeable-to plotters 
against the common weal? Sir Leslie 
Stephen says that the world owes much 
to those who have been bores in a good 
cause. And what has a newspaper to 
do with the question of “success” in put- 
ting down a rogue against whom it 
writes? Its duty is done when it tells 
the truth. In the case of Platt, we are 
all the while asked, “Do you really think 
you can beat him?’ Frankly, that is a 
question we have never asked. We know 


that the honest citizens of the State 
would beat Platt if they had a chance, 
and we can only do our part to give 
them a chance. The expressions of indig- 
nation which they have sent to the Eve- 
ning Post are proof enough that Platt 
is as poor a representative of the party 
as are those newspapers which sit silent 
while the base deed is done. 


T 


MORAL COERCION IN 


STRIKES. 


SETTLING 


At the time of the great strike of the 
iron-workers in 1901, Mr. Charles Fran- 
cis Adams made some suggestions for 
the avoidance of such troubles. They 
deserved more attention than was then 
paid them. Just now, at ali events, 
every one is anxious to listen to plans 
having this end in view, provided the 
plans are rational and practical. Plans 
for “compu!sory arbitration” do not fall 
into this category. No power exists 
capable of forcing an employer to pay 
wages that make his business unprofita- 
ble. No court can compel a laborer to 
work against his will. The labor-unions 
refuse to be incorporated, for the avow- 


make themselves subject to legal pro- 
cess. Their employers, they say, can 
afford to go to law. They cannot; and 
they do not mean to throw away their 
legal immunity. Their position, 
whether reasonable or not, makes al! 
talk of compulsory arbitration preposter- 
ous. 


| Mr. Adams’s plan ie neither 


arbitration nor legal compulsion. Since 
he first suggested it, he has reflected 
on it and tak®n counsel, and laid it be 
fore the Civic Federation, together with 
the draft of a bill for its application. 
The plan is such as may be adopted b 

a State Government or by that of th: 
nation; but the bill takes the form of 
an act of Congress. Hence it is neces- 
sary to iim:t the act to controversies af- 
fecting the mails or the general govern- 
ment, or interstate and foreign com- 
merce. The most important strikes are 
of this kind. Stated briefly, the bill au- 
thorizes the President to investigate any 
controversy of this description. For 
that purpose he may appoint a commis- 
sion not exceeding seven in number. The 
commission shall have powers in pro- 
curing evidence similar to those of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
the parties to the controversy may ap 
pear in person and by counsel. After 
investigation, the commission shall re 
port the facts with recommendations for 
such action as shall, in their judgment, 
end the labor quarrel and prevent its re- 
currence. . 

The first question asked concerning 
such a measure will be, is it practical? 
The answer to this is, solvitur ambulan- 
do. The plan is now in operation. The 
commission investigating the coal strike 





is a commission such as Mr. Adams pro- 
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ed reason that they do not propose to | 
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poses, except that its powers are even 
more limited, and that no compensation 
was originally provided for its membera. 
It cannot administer oaths or compei the 
production of papers; and, in our judg 
ment, it is on this account ali the better 
as a commission. Mr. Adams's reason 
ing tends to the same conclusion it 
commission still if it 
Perhaps it 


el of perfection to say 


would be a better 
had only three members 


would be a cour 


that the best commission would consist 
of a single member; yet we fancy that 
the pub.ic has forgotten that any one 
besides Judge G now investigating 
the coal strike, and it will be his opinion 
that will be generally accepted rh 

most important \ es are heard, bs 


single ju 
can hang a man without 
few persons competent to form an 
opinion hold our admin i 
inal justice to be better than the Eng 
lish. 

When we come to answer the second 
question concerning the measure-—-W 
it succeed?——-we see that everyt r de 


pends on 


ment of the Commi ners. The 

tio n th ca ! c opin aly 
th point Mr. A é . t ! 
mirable force. H irgume! re 

with the progre ( ivilizatile hey 
are istrated | the gr of inter 
national w, by the constitut of the 
rribunal of The Hague, by the increase 
n tl amenities of il f I th 
mprovement in tl ist fleld of m 
which lies beyond th each of i 


I ngular n vi 

ver . ho 1 ‘ 

ment as that here p ) 

aside a being idequa ’ 

of consideration | 1 i 

is no constabl clut ‘ t 
In fac however, tl ord i 
an unpleasant ound to A ricat In 
theory only is the thing popular. Wit! 
| the final appeal must always be to reason 
j} and public opinion enfores the ! 

that appeal. In ever fleld of i 
this has been again and again illustrated 
and yet the appeal to reasor iS on re 
made, | ail if i i t 

dismi a fre or itlor n the gr ! 
that there is behind it no force to compel 





obedience.” 


To command the support of pubiile 
l-informed and 


opinion-——-which, when 1 


rational, exerts a pre ire more irresisti 
Lie than that of policemen or soidiers— 
everything must be done to increase the 


moral weight of the judgments of the 


proposed Commission. Hence every ap 
plication of force is derogatory, Let the 
Commission ask, not command, the par- 
ties to produce the witnesses, or suf- 


fer public shame for their refusal. The 
very name subpoena is incongruous, and 
the fewer oaths men are compelied to 
take the better. Moreover, as 
is relied on, 


mora! force 
the weight of the Commize- 
sion would be augmented by shatever 
increased the disinterestedness of its 
members. It would be we if thelr ser 
vices could be gratuitous. Whenever an 


office with liberal pay !s created, the 
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politicians seek for it as a pearl of great 
price. We venture to say that the judg- 
ments of a Commission such as Mr. 
Adams proposes, appointed by the Gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania, would not be sup- 
ported by public opinion. The same 
would be true in some other States, 
where the emoluments of office are the 
rewards of party. Furthermore, the judg- 
ments of the Commission will be more 
effective the sooner they are delivered. 
The great railroad strike of 1877 in 
Massachusetts occurred on February 12, 
and the Railroad Commission made a 
conclusive report on the 2ist. For the 
Coal Strike Commission to waste time— 
we do not say it has yet done so—is to 
waste influence. 

To place the appointment of an in- 
vestigating commission in the hands of 
the President is to fall in with au un- 
fortunate tendency to overload the Ex- 
ecutive; but this may be unavoidable in 
the beginning. Later on, Congress and 
the Legislature may see their way to 
shouldering responsibility themselves. 
But the great thing is to have the mat- 
ter thoroughly threshed out in public 
discussion. Mr, Adams has done well to 
put his plan in the form of a project of 
law. That should appeal to the practical 
instinct. And let it not be forgotten 
that an emergency may arise sooner 
than any of us think, to make his bill 
for settling labor troubles by the moral 
coercion of public investigation a cry- 
ing necessity. 


DR. TEMPLE AND CHANGES IN THE 
CHURCH. 

The death of the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury not only removes a venerable 
and right English figure, but recalls the 
extraordinary way in which the eccle- 
siastical wheel has come full circle dur- 
ing his lifetime. Forty-two years ago 
any man would have been thought in- 
sane who should have predicted that 
Frederick Temple, Headmaster of Rug- 
by, would die a bishop, much less Pri- 
mate of the English Church. It would 
have seemed as impossible for him as 
for his famous predecessor, equally sus- 
pect on theological grounds, Dr. Arnold. 
Mr. G. W. E. Russell had this old in- 
credulity in mind when he wrote, at the 
time of Dr. Temple’s enthronement at 
Canterbury, that the event “made clear 
to the most casual eye the enormous 
transformation which sixty years have 
wrought alike in the inner temper and 
the outward aspect of the Church of 
England.” 

It is difficult to understand to-day the 
alarm into which Church and State in 
ingland were thrown in 1860 by the pub- 
lication of seven modest theological es- 
says. The first name in the volume of 
‘Essays and Reviews’ was that of Dr. 
Temple, who wrote on “The Education 
of the World” in a tone that perhaps 
suggested Lessing, but that reflects only 





what is the current coin of theological 
thought to-day. The two men most 
noted since, associated in the venture, 
were Jowett and Mark Pattison. They 
stood for what would be now thought 
the mildest of mild Liberalism in theol- 
ogy. At the time, however, they seemed 
to be shaking both altar and throne. 
Mighty protests went up to the Bishops 
from all over England, expressing alarm 
at the “spread of rationalistic and semi- 
infidel doctrines among the beneficed 
clergy of the realm.” In reply the Arch- 
bishops and Bishops said that they could 
rot see how such opinions as those put 
forward by the authors of ‘Essays and 
Reviews’ could be “held consistently with 
an honest subscription to the formu- 
laries of our church,” and intimated an 
ecclesiastical prosecution. Among the 
Episcopal signers’ was Thirlwall, who 
was in print with views fully as hereti- 
cal, as Stanley did not fail to point out 
in his indignant article in the Edinburgh 
Review, and Tait, who was at the very 
time writing privately to Jowett that he 
saw nothing to object to In either his 
essay or Temple’s. Such is the malign 
power of ecclesiastical panic! 

One reason for the unreasonable ex- 
citement was that such a demonstration 
of Liberalism at Oxford had been wholly 
unlooked-for. The University, which her 
well-known son called the ‘home of lost 
causes, and forsaken beliefs, and un- 
popular names, and impossible loyalties,” 
was supposed to be securely tied to Con- 
servatism,. Yet there they were, only a 
score of ars after the Tractarians, 
with Oxford seething with that Liberal 
spirit which Newman of Oriel and Pusey 
and Keble had pledged their all to beat 
down. Pattison once gave a half-cynical 
explanation of the transformation of 
Puseyite Oxford of 1840 into the Oxford 
of ‘Essays and Reviews’ in 1860. He 
said it was the natural attitude of the 
undergraduate to be in a state of chronic 
rebellion against his tutors. But the 
student himself became a don in about 
twenty years, so that you had a cycle of 
something like forty years for the Uni- 
versity opinion in politics and religion 
to oscillate from one extreme to the 
other. Thus the Broad-Church lati- 
tudinarians of 1860 were the legitimate 
product of the High Church tractarians 
of 1840. 

Two of the Oxford Essayists were put 
on trial, but the final judgment of the 
Privy Council acquitted them in 1864. 
Yet the whole controversy was fanned 
into fresh fury when Gladstone appoint- 
ed Temple Bishop of Exeter, the official 
announcement being made in _ 1869. 
There was a determined opposition to 
his consecration. Dr, Pusey went so far 
as to assert that the choice of Temple 
was “the most frightful enormity that 
has ever been perpetrated by a Prime 
Minister.” And when, on December 21, 
1869, the new bishop was formally con- 
secrated, a High Church paper declared, 





in that moderate language which theo- 
logical controversy so often begets, that 
“on that darkest day in the whole year 
was perpetrated the darkest crime in the 
history of the English Church.” 

To turn from those old bitternesses 
to the spectacle of an entire church 
mourning at the bier of its venerated 
head, is a lesson in Christian tolerance, 
as well as in some other things. Dr. 
Temple never recanted; the church did 
not change its formularies; yet the pro- 
cess of the suns brought the two into 
harmony, and the heretic of 1860 became 
the guardian of orthodoxy in 1902. So 
far as we know, Dr. Temple published 
little or nothing, in later years, on con- 
troverted questions of theology. He was 
too much overwhelmed with his vast 
work as an ecclesiastical administrator. 
Pattison once said that the way to kill 
a clergyman’s mind was to make him a 
bishop, since “no bishop, ten years after 
he was consecrated, is ever in touch 
with the intellectual spirit of his day.” 
Jowett’s reason for appointing heretics 
to bishoprics was that it “keeps ’em 
out of mischief.” But in Temple’s case, 
the polemic and speculative impulse 
seems to have yielded naturally to the 
business demands and humanitarian ap- 
peals which filled his nights and days, 
both as Bishop of London and as Pri- 
mate of England, with heroic and fruit- 
ful labors for the good of men. 


COUNTERFEIT PRESENTMENTS. 


The authenticity of a “Gainsborough” 
portrait of Benjamin Franklin recently 
presented to the University of Pennsyl- 
vania is now under dispute, and the dis- 
cussion has brought out the interesting 
fact that a picture in Lord Lansdowne’s 
London collection, which has been en- 
graved and widely circulated as a like- 
ness of Franklin, is only a portrait of 
that rather obscure Georgian worthy, 
Surgeon-General Middleton, who would 
doubtless have had Poor Richard hang- 
ed as a seditious rogue. What has hap- 
pened in the case of Franklin is very 
characteristic. Around every great his- 
toric character there come to be group- 
ed, besides genuine portraits, many dubi- 
ous counterfeit presentments—forgeries, 
ideal heads, and portraits of forgotten 
persons rashly ascribed to their greater 
contemporary; and where no genuine 
likeness has come down, imagination 
steps in and gives us the invention of 
some later artist for the actual features 
or the hero. 

Where no authentic likeness has been 
preserved, one can hardly quarrel with 
this tendency to visualize a hero who has 
constantly held the thoughts and hearts 
of men. It would be futile to protest 
against the Chinese and Japanese Bud- 
dha, for example; idle to seek in the Ro- 
man, Byzantine, and medieval portrai- 
ture of Christ anything but the reverent 
imagining of the Redeemer in the forms 
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of successive ages. But where genuine 
portraits exist, the intrusion and ac- 
ceptance of false likenesses are a posi- 
tive misfortune. It is seldom that tra- 
cition gives so consistent and satisfac- 
tory lineaments as it does in the case 
of Dante, of whom there is no surely 
contemporary portrait. Often, indeed, 
there seems to be a kind of pictorial 
Gresham’s Law at work, by which the 
worse likeness drives out the better. This 
is certainly the case with Shakspere. 
The pouular voice has selected as his 
best representation the so-called Chan- 
dos portrait. This picture, all experts 
agree, was painted some time after Shak- 
spere’s death; it is probably an honest 
delineation, not of an Englishman even, 
but of “a distinguished foreigner,’ yet 
it has, except for the critical, supplant- 
ed the hideous Droeshout print, as well 
as more attractive portraits with a bet- 
ter claim to genuineness. 

How such a confusion arises may 
readily be imagined. The beginning of 
trouble is the credulous collector who 
buys an anonymous portrait because it 
“looks like,’’ say, Milton, or Shakspere, 
or Cromwell, and gradually passes from 
hope to conviction on the subject. One 
may feel a certain tenderness for so 
amiable an infirmity, but the imputed 
likeness makes as much trouble for his- 
torians as the innocent ‘attributed to” 
does for art critics. Another source of 
error is the historical painter and the 
creator of imaginary portraits. Both 
may do a genuine service in expressing 
an historical memory in terms of flesh 
and blood, but both do harm when the 
fictitious likeness obscures any real 
image of the man. 

Strangely enough, this very interest- 
ing branch of historical research has 
lagged behind. The illustrative material 
of history is handled in a way that, ap- 
plied to documents, would be cried upon 
as a scandal. There is, to be sure, a ten- 
dency to exclude merely fanciful pic- 
tures from serious history, but excellent 
work is still published in which the ab- 
surd illustrations constantly belie the 
text. That gallery of Kings of Scotland 
from Macbeth and earlier, which some 
sixteenth-century dauber imagined for 
Holyrood Palace, still appear, on occa- 
sion, just as William the Conqueror is 
still acceptably represented by Virtue’s 
eighteenth-century print. What should 
be a fascinating avocation for a _ his- 
torian has in the past been turned over 
to publishers’ hacks, and the result has 
been that, while we may have read the 
past aright, we have unquestionably 
seen it wrong. 

It will be no mean service of the new- 
er and more comprehensive science of 
archeology if it provides us with a few 
experts on historical portraiture. The 
material already is offered in such in- 
stitutions as the National Portrait Gal- 
lery in London and in our historical as- 
sociations. To-day this branch lies large- 
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ly in abeyance because few historians 
have the temperament for the minute 
analysis upon which this sort of connois- 
seurship depends, while, except in a few 
instances, the whole body of limners of 
historical personages belong to the ar- 
tistic submerged tenth; hence do not 
concern the student of art. What we 
need, in order to keep our vision of 
Franklin and Shakspere free from sur- 
geons-general and “distinguished for- 
eigners” is a class of experts who will 
have, on the one hand, something of the 
connoisseur’s delicacy of perception, on 
the other the laborious and critical habit 
of the regular historian. For the many 
students of history who feel that every- 
thing worth while has been done, here 
is a new and interesting fleld to be res- 
cued from amateurism and conquered 
for historical science. 


THE UNITED IRISH LEAGUE. 
DUBLIN, December 13, 1902. 


So much has been said of late of the 
United Irish League—in praise, chiefly in 
dispraise—that it may be opportune to 
present in your columns “‘an Irish-majority”’ 
view of that organization. The Land League 
and Home-Rule phase of Irish politics ap- 
peared to have spent itself after the de- 
feat of the Home-Rule Bill by the Lords in 
1893 and Mr. Gladstone’s retirement from 
public life. The acclaims of the crowds 
with which the Lords’ decision was hailed 
in Palace Yard were not answered by coun- 
ter cheers of defiance, determination, and 
hope in Ireland. The broken expectations 
of half a century, the overstrai of thir- 
teen years’ acute agitation tending to 
paralyze the ordinary life of the country, 
and the bitter antagonisms between Mr. 
Parnell’s former followers, appeared to 
have taken the political backbone out of 
Ireland. And this, so different from what 
England believed would have been her own 
attitude after the defeat of a measure as 
ardently desired as was Home Rule by Ire- 
land, no doubt largely contributed to break 
up the Liberal party and bring the Con 
servatives back into power. For a while 
longer the fight was kept up in Ireland, 
with dwindling support, by Mr. Dillon and 
three-fourths of the Irish members under 
the banner of the National Federation, and 
by Mr. Redmond and the minority under 
the National League; the efforts of the ma- 
jority being distracted and hampered by the 
machinations of some of the ablest of its 
nominal members, who have since made it 
plain that they were in reality sick of fur- 
ther contest for effectual reform, and were 
only anxious to secure such changes as 
were compatible with following their usual 
avocations and no longer shutting them- 
selves out from a share of the loaves and 
fishes of Government patronage. Many 
who, fifty years previously, had shared 
O'Connell's hopes, and, after their collapse 
and his death, had seen Conciliation Hall 
turned into a corn store and the Library and 
Collections of the Repeal Association dis- 
persed under the auctioneer’s hammer, were 
now condemned to the humiliation of wit- 
nessing the closure of the offices of the 
National Federation and the National 
League. Once more, as in Duffy's time, Ire 











land appeared but “a corpse on a dissecting 
table.” “Never again put trust in a fickle 
people,” was the cry of many who had 
hoped and striven and sacrificed, and who, 
nevertheless, again have gathered courage 
for further effort. 

Through and after all, much had been 
gnined. Twenty per cent. reduction had 


been secured on the rents of Ireland, 
Thousands of former tenants at will had 
been put in the way of becoming proprie- 
tors of their holdings. ‘A nation of serfs 
had been turned into a nation of freemen.’ 
The uprising of the Land League had been 
so formidable that Government and the 
ascendancy element in Ireland had been 
forced, as never before, to realize that there 
was an Irish people to be coun with 


ted 

Railways were made in remote districts, a 
Congested Districts Boardand a Department 
of Agriculture were created; and, half a 
century after its necessity had been fully 
admitted, a system of county government 
was established—cramped, it is true, com- 
pared to its English prototype as to many 
of its powers A greater interest than ever 
before began to be shown by the upper and 
middle classes in the welfare of the people 
Workhouse and philanthropic reform asso 
ciations, police-aided clothing and chil 
dren's protective societies were established. 
The admission of women as guardians of the 
poor exercised a beneficial influence on the 
management of the poor-houses The 
complete success of Mr. Gladstone's mea- 
sure of disestablishment was shown In the 
dying down of religious animosities, and 
we had what formerly would have been an 
anachronism in Ireland—the principal con- 
servative organ (the Jrish Times) also the 
mouthpiece of the upper-cla Catholics 
But the doors were still closed against fur- 
ther land reform; even Mr. T. W. Russell 
advised the farmers of the north to bid 
good-bye for the present to hope, and make 
the best of their state 


It is, however, true of peoples as of in- 
dividuals, that every heart knoweth its 
own bitterness.” It was impossible that 


Ireland could long remain satisfled under 


present conditions. Depopulation continued 
Marshy wastes and stony mountain sides 
continued crowded with a miserable rack 

rented population, while contiguou rich 
lands, from which their fathers had been 
driven in famine years, were still given 
over to cattle ranches and sheep farm 

Vital statistics proved that the fibre of the 
nation was deteriorating. The benefits of 
recent land legislation could be obtained 
only through expensive legal procedure, too 
often only after risky and protracted liti- 
gation. The class feeling of the judges in 
Ireland led to many of the most beneficial 
provisions of the Land Acts being narrow 

ed in their application. The Sale Court 
was overburdened with estates held back 
from disposal by the presiding judge so as 
not to “bear’’ the property of hig friends 
the landlords. The Land Courts were upon 
the whole, by even so ardent a Unlonist as 
Mr. T. W. Russell, stigmatized as “an 
Augean stable.” The laborers had, it ts 
true, benefited by a rise in wages, but the 
reduction in rents had not made up to the 
farmers for the fall in prices of agricultural 
produce. A Government commission {nst! 
tuted to inquire into the financial relations 
of the countries reported that Ireland waa 
overtaxed to at least £2,500,000 per annum 


and although this sum could easily have 
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been made up to Ireland in other ways than 
by altering the uniformity of taxation over 
the United Kingdom, Government made a 
jest of the report. Not the slightest hope 
was held out of the old system of Castle 
government being altered. 

Under all these circumstances, it was 
inevitable that some organized effort should 
again be made to crystallize Irish feeling, 
express it in Parliament, and compel atten- 
tion to Irish wants. For the hundredth 
time an opportunity was let pass by the 
“better” and upper classes of society in 
Ireland to take their natural place as 
leaders of the people, and show that while 
they were not prepared to go the length of 
home rule, they were determined their 
country’s affairs should not be neglected 
in the Imperial Parliament. But, as ever 
since the Union, which put them above and 
beyond the influences of the opinion of the 
mass of their fellow-countrymen, they held 
aloof, satisfied in the circles of their own 
lives. In minor respects they could feel 
for their fellow-countrymen. To broad re- 
quirements they were blind. If the Irish 
people were not satisfied with general con- 
ditions, it was due to their hopeless crass- 
ness. If Belfast was satisfied, why should 
not the rest of Ireland be so? The extent 
to which Irish society is permeated and 
influenced by official classes in no way de- 
pendent upon the good will of those about 
them for pay or advancement, is largely 
explanatory of this state of feeling. If out- 
siders are inclined to take the opinion of 
the classes in Ireland that all is well, that 
agitation is but the outcome of the ma- 
chinations of interested politicians, they 
should remember that all previous periods 
of unrest, culminating in the accomplish- 
ment of reforms since acknowledged to be 
necessary and salutary, have been regarded 
in like spirit. 

The masses and those who sympathized 
with them had to go forward as best they 
could. Common sympathy for the Boers, 
due to whatever cause, had something to 
do with bringing Irish nationalist parties 
again together. The election of 1900 found 
the United Irish League, commenced in the 
west, fully established in central offices in 
Dublin, and represented in Parliament by a 
united party as strong in numbers as that 


led by Mr. Parnell. The capacity of Irish- 
men for compromise was shown in the 
chairman of the Parnellite (the smaller) 


section being chosen as chairman of the 
whole, and by the manner tn which, since, 


Mr. Dillon, chairman of the former ma- 
jority, and his ablest lieutenants, Mr. 
O'Brien, Mr. Blake, and others, have loyally 
served under their old antagonist. And this 


chairman, Mr, Redmond, has fully justified 
the confidence placed in him. Since then 
the League has flourished. There are said 
to be 1,400 branches in Ireland, besides 
many in Great Britain. If we may judge 
from accounts published in the papers, 
one way or another during and since the 
election of 1900 some £40,000 has been 
contributed by the Irish in the United 
Kingdom to its funds, now three in num- 
ber—one for the expenses of the League 
itself, one for the support of members in 
Parliament, another for legal defence. 

The League has in a remarkable manner 
aroused public opinion. Again Ireland isa 
factor in Parliament. It is due to the 
League that a Land Bill was introduced by 
Government last session, that it was with- 





drawn as-inefficient, that a better one is 
promised. Owing to the League a confer- 
ence between representatives of the land- 
lords and the tenants is about to take place. 
The League is a grim necessity. There is 
not much ‘“‘sweetness” or “light’’ about it, 
although there are few higher-minded men 
living than many connected with it. But 
these largely want the support and infiuence 
of classes which in Great Britain have help- 
ed to steady and dignify politics. The 
League has to work too often through im- 
perfect instruments. Those who join must 
subject themselves to the suspicion of ap- 
proving wild language too common at meet- 
ings, and a fictitious atmosphere of con- 
nection with crime is spread around its 
doings, from which political movements of 
like vehemence in self-governing countries 
would be free. Language and acts are held 
as criminal over Ireland whichfrom Orange- 
men in the north or any party in Great 
Britain would pass unnoticed; and a micro- 
scopical eye is directed to Irish doings. Po- 
lice notetakers attend all outdoor political 
gatherings—and most gatherings in Ireland 
are outdoor; the people are not permitted 
to use for political purposes the court- 
houses and other buildings built and main- 
tained at their expense. Trial by jury is 
dispensed with wherever and whenever the 
Government desires. Men are tried by Mag- 
istrates sent down from the Castle and re- 
movable by the Castle; and where it is 
thought well to submit cases to juries, these 
are “packed.” In a recent insiance not 
only was a special jury secured Ly Govern- 
ment to try a case, but the jurors were spe- 
cially selected from a large panel; furty- 
five being ordered to ‘‘stand aside.’’ Apart 
from the chances of supposed connection 
with or approval of crime, the dangers of 
financial“ruin are, under recent decisions 
of the courts, not inconsiderable. Members 
have, however, the satisfaction of knowing 
that never perhaps before was Ireland freer 
from real crime, 

Under all the circumstances, however, it 
requires nerve, a clear sense of right, an 
overwhelming conception of the political 
necessities of the country, for quice people, 
who would gladly live in good estcem with 
all men, to take the popular side in Irish 
politics. For a Protestant it is peculiarly 
difficult, He must work mainly in conjunc- 
tion with Catholics, with most of whom, on 
other than political issues, he cannot have 
much in common. He is ostracized from 
much that is sweet in society, He has, how- 
ever, the consciousness of working with 
men many of whom he learns to love—men 
who, while holding firm to their own re- 
ligious convictions, he realizes are no more 
desirous of interfering with his beliefs than 
he is with theirs. He knows he is striving 
for a people of as innate capacity for ad- 
vancement and high things as any other— 
no more prone than other peoples to for- 
get those who have served them or to bear 
lasting grudges. 


It is beside the subject which this letter 
was written to elucidate, but it is difficult 
not to note the bearing which recent doings 
in Parliament may have on the terms of an 
Irish settlement. If Catholic feeling has 
been so powerful as to compel the Irish 
members to take their recent part in Par- 
liament on behalf of Catholics in England, 
would it permit them to relinquish their 
continued right of interference in English 





affairs? And to what extent will English 
Nonconformists, smarting under the Irish 
Catholic opposition in Parliament on the 
education question, be inclined to modify 
their views as to relinquishing their right 
of interference in Irish affairs on behalf, it 
might be, of their co-religionists? 
D. B. 


AMERICAN WARES IN ITALY. 


NAPLES, December 10, 1902. 


With the other readers of your columns, 
I have long enjoyed the letters from time 
to time written upon the literary and 
archeological and political conditions of 
Italy. May I be permitted to call your 
attention to several points that may be 
instructive to thinkers upon the commer- 
cial future of the United States abroad? 

About two years ago I decided to obtain 
the Italian representation of several large 
American woodenware manufacturers. This 
intention sprang from a desire to encounter 
the ubiquitous German competitor fair in 
the face, with a firm resolve to find out 
why Americans could not share, or, at least, 
hitherto had not been able to share, pro- 
portionately in this importation into South 
European markets. Previous diligent peru- 
sal of our consular reports and ‘“‘Commer- 
cial Relations” in Europe had led me to the 
belief that I had hit upon a fresh field 
for effort of this kind. Nor was I mistaken. 
Upon my arrival, somewhat over a year 
ago, I found that I was the only direct Ita- 
lian representative of American wooden- 
ware in Italy. My equipment for the en- 
terprise consisted in a tolerable speaking 
knowledge of the language, and in an ac- 
quaintance with the ways of the people as 
well as with their wants gained from a 
previous sojourn in Naples. 

My desire was to sell large orders to 
wholesalers and to jobbers in the principal 
business centres of Italy; said orders to 
be filled direct from the United States. My 
first surprise came from the discovery that 
to all intents and purposes the wholesaler 
did not exist. Something remotely ap- 
proaching his kind flourished in such cities 
of the north as Milan. Effort had, there- 
fore, to be turned in the direction of the 
nearest Italian analogues to the American 
jobber—namely, the vast tribe of rappre- 
sentanti. The fact that merchants of every 
sort refused to consider catalogues in any 
language other than Italian confirmed the 
oft expressed, though seldom regarded, 
warning invariably found scattered through- 
out consular literature. Even if illustrated, 
they elicited no interest. At his office in 
Turin, one important rappresentante had a 
mound of catalogues of divers American 
hardware manufactures. He begged me to 
buy for him in New York certain kinds of 
hardware, full descriptions and illustra- 
tions of which for months had been stacked 
on a neighboring table. Furthermore, he 
had been provoked by the visit, some weeks 
before my talk with him, of an English 
hardware agent who spoke no Italian and 
unintelligible French. 

However, these were trifling difficulties 
in my path, because I had brought with me 
illustrated circulars printed in Italian. 
These gave prices in lire, and easy terms 
of payment that conformed to those readily 
granted by the Germans with whom I 
hoped to compete, The serious stumbling- 
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block that now confronted me was the mat- 
ter of delivery. Buying in small lots as 
Italians do, the prices of all the goods were 
unnaturally though necessarily elevated by 
reason of the extra cost of freighting in 
small amounts. Besides this, there was to 
be met the objection of my prospective Ita- 
lian buyer in regard to the speed of de- 
livery. Granted that our own were su- 
perior in quality to the German goods, the 
German stood ready to deliver from his 
bonded stock in less than a week any order 
great or small. For inland delivery I, on 
my part, could not promise anything in less 
time than two months at soonest. And the 
house whose ice-cream freezers I repre- 
sented for Italy, wrote me in a disconcert- 
ing manner that the factory was so far be- 
hind on domestic orders that they could 
promise me nothing more than samples un- 
til some time in 1903. 

In order to do business to advantage, it 
was evidently necessary to have a good- 
sized stock of all the manufactures repre- 
sented stored at either Genoa or Naples, or 
at both these ports. Domestic prosperity 
had made Americans in general quite loth 
to put themselves to any risk or expense 
(of warehousing and so on) for the sake 
of an export market. Effort on their part 
could not be enlisted farther East than New 
York or Boston. Certain large commis- 
sion houses with offices at New York, Lon- 
don, and in Germany bought in America or- 
ders of considerable amount, carried them 
to Germany, and thence dispersed their con- 
tents in small lots over Italy. In order to 
lessen the expense for each of my houses, 
I proposed that each should coprtribute 
enough to pay for the storage of a common 
stock to be placed in bond at Naples. The 
suggestion was quite fair, as there were no 
competing goods to be put together. The 
idea was discountenanced as hazardous; and 
a proposition to set up an American hard- 
ware and woodenware store where goods 
could be sold at both wholesale and retail, 
met with refusal. And this was notwith- 
standing the fact that the best local advice 
indicated that an undertaking of this kind 
could easily have been begun with a small 
initial outlay, and that it would have 
proved to be a profitable novelty, likely to 
sell the goods at rates below those offered 
by rappresentanti whose per cent. of profit, 
plus that of the people through whose va- 
rious hands the goods had already passed, 
would be clearly saved by the 
elimination of middlemen. 


complete 


It took no extensive research to show why 
the Germans who were in Southern Italy 
were introducing woodenware and hard- 
ware with practically no competition from 
without. The reasons for this situation 
are few and simple. With their proverbial 
insight, the Germans approached the ques- 
tion of export trade with the philosophy 
that has won them so high a position in 
purely intellectual realms. In Italy they 
have overcome opposition both by accident 
and by design. As the whole world knows, 
for some years, Germany has been in the 
throes of an industrial crisis. To avert 
disaster and possible outbreaks among the 
hordes that constitute the operative class, 
it has been found expedient to keep the 
factories productive at any risk short of 
actual loss. As a result of the domestic 
market being overstocked, goods are turn- 
ed out and sold to the export trade at the 





merest trifle above actual cost of produc- 
tion. How has an outside demand been 
built up? For one thing, the consular ser- 
vice attained its present highly efficient de- 
velopment by reason of the need of a con- 
tinual outlet for German products Each 


consulate is obliged to turn into the chief | 


bureau at Berlin (the statistics of which 
are always accessible to German manu- 
facturers) accurate reports and tables. The 
former describe the general market condi- 
tions of the consular district in questtun 
and state what products can be imported 
at a profit from Germany (and, also, ex- 


ported to Germany). The tables present 
detailed information as to the means of 
access and the cost thereof They also 


give the local octroi (where such exists), 
as well as the cost of delivery of goods to 
the market; and, finally, prevailing quota: 
tions on those lines that may be of inter 
est to the prospective German exporter. 

The German manufacturer consults the 
statistics that are ever at his disposal, and 
sends one or more representatives into the 
district he proposes to invade, armed with 
a copious supply of samples for distribu- 
tion, and power to make the best terms 
possible. The representative will ask the 
local buyers what they are willing to pay 
for certain articles; and he can usually 
agree to deliver any desired order on terms 
of ninety days or more, or with a smail 
per cent discount, for cash in thirty day 
These articles once introduced, a stock is 
afterwards kept so that at short notice or- 
ders can be refilled. So scrupulously pains- 
taking are the Germans that no concilia- 
tory effort is omitted to urge their wares 
upon the export market. For example, I 
saw the other day some German wall- 
paper that, on the back, had a legend print- 
ed in six languages informing one of its 
washable qualities. More than this, in or- 
der to draw the eye to the words them- 
selves, there was a large and strikingly 
quaint design of gnomes wandering over 
the surface between the print. This insis- 
tent fondness for pandering to the fancy of 
any one who may become a buyer, is further 
illustrated by a still more classic example. 
It is well known that at one time England 
and Germany were competitors in selling 
sewing needles in the Chinese market. The 
English needles were sold in the customary 
black wrappers. An ancient superstitious 
dread of black shifted the Chinese needle 
trade to the Germans, who presented their 
inferior product wrapped in red paper of 
good omen. British conservatism or stolid 
indifference to pampering such whims as 
this (which proved, at least in this one 
case, a matter of crucial importance) cost 
dear. English and American manufacturers 
have very much the following attitude to- 
ward foreign buyers: “If you are not satis- 
fied with what I have to sell, better go 
elsewhere.’’ And elsewhere they often go. 
This independent and dictatorial manner is 
of small moment in times of vast domestic 
demand for home manufactures, but it nev- 
er makes for commercial expansion, since 
the successful competitor abroad finds pli- 
ancy in its widest sense the most impera- 
tive consideration. 

Meanwhile, the American manufacturer 
has probably not done more than to sell 
orders at New York to Germans who resell 
at a profit, which might be saved by em- 
ploying a representative equipped with a 





knowledge of Itallan, abundant sample 
power to give long credits where it would 
be safe to do so, and illustrated circular 
in Italian. Or, perhaps, he has opened an 
agency (with a small stock) in London. {tn 
this case, at least two profits unnecessa 
intervene between American manufactur 
and Italian consumer. At most, let us say, 
he has sent a representative over to Ital 
to look after his interests But this 
fortunate has his hands tied. He is obliged 
to submit to the indignity of having a 
cessful German rival step in under his n 
and take the market out of his hands b« 


cause his power is limited He cannot 


tend credits. He must await advices f% 
headquarters about trifling details to w 
he could better attend on the ground fi 
superiors are naturally annoyed at the { 


tiness of questions they cannot understand 
ingly answer, questions upon the in 
neous reply to which may depend ir 
orders; and with which, once and for ail 
the representative should have been auth 
ized to deal 

From the above strictures upon Amer 
can obtuseness in matters of export, th 
managers of the Singer sewing machine, 
the Remington typewriter, and the Nation 
al cash register are exempt Their suc 
cessful introduction is national From 
Palermo to Turin their progress has been 
rapid far beyond that of any other Ameri 


can manufactures How was this brought 
about? Superiority of the article i 
compliance with all the demands made by 


the Italian consumer that are met by th 
Germans, and, lastly, by extensive advertis 
ing It is probably not too much to Ly 
that Italians advertise as much in propor 
tion to the amount of capital invested as 
we do at home. These three machines 

everywhere advertised in journals and by 
A few Americans 


posters. very few as yet, 


have followed this encouraging examp! 

A carefully planned and logically con 
ducted assault on the present German su- 
premacy in woodenware and hardware, for 
example, would make a comparatively im 
portant place for America in southern Italy 
The attack must be carried on along the 
lines followed by those now holding the 
field, or in another way that could hardly 
fail of a sudden success. So little Neapoli- 
tan capital is invested in industries of at 
sort that a large American department 
store at Naples, in which nothing could b 
bought that was not of American origin 
would succeed from the hour of its incep 
tion. There should be a direct delivery of 
goods from the American manufactory t 
the store at the lowest 
plan would obviate the variou middle 
profits that at present are holding us bas 
in this region where “‘English’’ and “Ame: 
ican”’ are in themselves idvertisements of 
no little value. This saving would be so 
considerable that the Germans could be 
met victoriously with goods superior to 
their own, at as low lower prices than 
those at which they now find themse 
practically without competition A stort 
such as I have in mind, such as several 
times has been suggested to me by peopl: 
cognizant of the possibilities here for Amer 
ican enterprise properly directed, ought to 
include a varied assortment of commod} 
ties For instance, there need be no clash 
in an “emporium” of this kind between dry 
goods and optical goods, between shoes and 
woodenware, between groceries and drugs, 
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provided that no conflict of interests should 
be permitted to occur, and that each de- 
partment be by itself in charge of a re- 
sponsible director. Shop rents in choice 
situations are low beyond belief., Before 
many months the establishment could count 
on a much larger clientéle than that of 
tourists, resident English, and modernized 
Neapolitans. Its sales would extend outside 
of Naples into central and northern Italy. 
RAPPRESENTANTE. 


Correspondence. 


CHANNING’S VERSE. 
To THE EpitorR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: Noticing in a recent issue of your 
journal the citation, from Channing’s 
‘Poems of Sixty-Five Years,’ of that im- 
pressive meditation of his entitled ‘To- 
morrow,” it has occurred to me to send 
you the first form of it, as he sent it in a 
letter to Emerson from New York, where, 
at the age of twenty-six, he was aiding 
Horace Greeley in editing the Tribune. In 
copying the verses for publication from 
the printed volume of 1847, it escaped my 
notice that I had them in a fuller form, but 
with variations, in this letter. It came 
back to Channing, with other letters to 
Emerson, after 1882, and was left to me 
with the mass of his manuscripts at his 
own death a year ago. He gave the poem 
no title, and omitted three lines in printing 
it. The thought, though profound, is ob- 
secure, like much that poets have to say 
about that mysterious entity, Time—‘‘the 
wild Time,’ as Emerson says. 

F. B. SANBORN. 





Concorp, Mass., December 23, 1902, 





New York, Feb. 9, 1845. 
My Dear FRIEND: 

1 got and was glad to get your letter to-night. I 
thought, not that you had forgotten me, but that 
you had forgot to write. Itis dated Feb. 1, and is 
a nine days’ wonder. 

I have nothing to say; itis for this reason that I 
write. Had I anything to communicate I should 
be perfectly silent. Notonly have I nothing to say, 
but I cannot imagine how any one ever had. At 
remote distances from where I am, some faint pos- 
sibilities of life in a shaded background seem to 
arise. 

Fled, O fled forever! are you, early and myste- 
rious lights, that around the initials of existence 
once in rosy beauty played: gone, gone, there 
where all things fine and fair fleetly go! 

Thus, O thou man of marble security! do J write, 
the child of impulse, the creature of imagination, 
and the ghost of the past, Thou, cased in triple 
steel, needest not confessions, desirest not sym- 
pathies. It is better where thou standest than 
where I conflict with the shadows running swiftly 
over the wide, bare, deserted and misty plain—its 
only music the very distant, sullen dashing of some 
sea bitter in its Waves, or now the dull sough of a 
weary wind that here has come to die in the long 
strands of sere grasses, W.E.C. 

I send you, you patron of the poor! the only 
verses I have written this winter. 


TO MY WIFE, 


Aud thou, who art the life of this world’s light, 
Fair flower that sweet suns nurtured into bloom! 
rom thee I urge no more the weary flight, 
Thy image kindly site within the room, 
Aud softly smiling bans the veiléd doom. 


To-morrow comes, alas! my friend, to-morrow— 
There down below the pines the sunset flings, 
Long arching o'er, ite lines of ruddy light, 
And the wind whispers little barmontes, 

And underneath their wings the tender birds 
Droop the averted head—silent their songs. 
Yet pot a word whispers the moaning wind, 
Nor when the — stars, in faint array, 
Trall with the banners of the unfurled night; 
Nor even when the low-hung moon Just glints, 
And faintly with few touches serep the wood. 
Not then, nor there, doth Nature fary say, 
Nor whisper idly of another day: 

That other morn to its own morrow is, 

That other day shall see no shade of this— 
oe forever morrow where the hand 
Omnipotent the shadow parts, and time, 
Circling in gayest measure; rounds the print. 








A “STRENUOUS” KING OF ENGLAND. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


In these days of a “‘strenuous” President, 
it is interesting to note the “strenuous” 
King of England who first gained that title. 
Bishop Stubbs, in his ‘Introductions to the 
Rolls Series,’ recently reprinted, says that 
King Richard 
“had the rare prerogative of true genius, 
to be able to see the best plan of opera- 
tions [in war] to be the best, even when it 
did not proceed from his own brain. He 
was circumspect to design and swift in ex- 
ecution, ready to seek and to take the best 
advice, to yield his own schemes and accept 
a subordinate position when the decision 
of the majority was against him. Skilful 
as he was in the designing and earnest in 
the execution of military combinations, 
he was the veriest tyro in politics.” 


Bishop Stubbs cites in his notes Bohadin, 
who says of him: “The King of England— 
strenuous before all,’’ and Giraldus, ‘‘Stre- 
nuitas et magnitudo fere pars’’; Gervase of 
Tilbury, “In strenuitate, magnanimitate, mi- 
litia, scientia, et omnis generis virtutibus 
nulli secundus’’; Chronicle of Tours, ‘‘Vir 
armis strenuissimus et a populo honoratus.” 

At another place (p. 314), Bishop Stubbs 
says of him: ‘‘His eloquence, such as it was, 
may have come to him with his troubadour 
tastes from his mother, and his indom- 
itable pride,and his carelessness of express- 
ing his contempt for those he felt beneath 
him in strength or fame.” And at page 321, 
“His political alliances were formed on the 
merest grounds of likes and dislikes; he 
was eloquent after a rude and effective 
fashion, consciously unfit to govern men— 
he did his best to choose good ministers— 
and utter want of political common sense 
prevented him from being a good ruler.”’ 

In these days of historic parallels, it 
might be suggested that Richard the Lion- 
hearted, as described by Bishop Stubbs and 
the early authorities quoted by him, was in 
some sort the prototype of our own strenu- 
ous President. At all events, it is curious 
and interesting to find such a picture in the 
grave and well-weighed pages of so good 
an historian as Bishop Stubbs, of the great 
English King, with some features so like 
those of the modern President. R. 





“MALAHACK” ONCE MORE. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: In Volume 73 of your esteemed 
weekly a great deal of discussion is to be 
found on the word ‘‘malahack”’ (see pp. 
148, 205, 245, 264, 377, 418), but none of 
your correspondents had found it in a dic- 
tionary or traced its origin. I met the 
word by chance in John S. Farmer's Dic- 
tionary, ‘Americanisms, Old and New: A 
Dictionary of Words, Phrases, and Collo- 
quialisms Peculiar to the United States, 
British America, the West Indies’ (London, 
1889). At page 356 ‘‘malahack’”’ is explain- 
ed thus: “To cut up hastily or awkward- 
ly. This is an English provincialism, 
which, however, is colloquial in America.” 
But more is said in the fourth volume of 
the famous Oxford work of Prof. Joseph 
Wright, ‘The English Dialect Dictionary’ 
(1902): ‘‘Malahack, verbum, East Anglia. 
(1) To cut or carve in a slovenly, awkward 
way. Cf. molly-hawk. Norfolk, Suffolk. 
(2) Of a horse or donkey: to become dis- 
abled or worn out by hard work. East 
Suffolk.” Under “Molly-hawk,"” p. 148, oc- 





curs the entry: ‘Norfolk. A heavy dou- 
ble-toothed mattock.”’ 

“Malahack,”’ therefore, is in every-day 
use in Norfolk and Suffolk, and appears not 
to be found outside “East Anglia.’’ As your 
correspondents from Maine to Virginia 
prove, it is also common especially in the 
districts peopled by early emigrants from 
“East Anglia.’” No doubt, the word came 
from there to America, not vice versa. 
Whether the etymology from mal (French) 
and hack (English), “to hack badly,” as 
mentioned somewhere, is correct, I cannot 
decide. 

The word mallack mentioned by one of 
ycur correspondents (p. 377) is, according 
to Wright’s Dictionary (vol. iv., p. 40), one 
of the many forms of the word marlock, 
which means, as substantive: ‘‘a prank, 
frolic, ‘lark’; a trick, practical joke; a 
noisy disturbance, an uproar, ‘row’; an 
unfortunate accident; one who plays pranks, 
a fool’; as verb: ‘‘to play; of a horse: to be 
restive, kick,”’ etc. Other forms of the 
word marlock are ‘‘maalack, mailack, mai- 
lock, mairlock, malech, malek, marlak, mar- 
luk, morlock,” etc. 

I may mention that I have not found the 
word ‘‘malahack”’ in slang dictionaries such 
as James Maitland’s (1891) or Albert 
Barrére and Charles G. Leland’s (1897). 

Yours truly, A. B. MEYER. 

DRESDEN, RoyaL Musgum, December 14, 1902. 





Notes. 


The Arthur H. Clark Co., Cleveland, O., 
announce in a limited edition an important 
historical series entitled ‘The Philippine 
Islands, 1493-1803: Explorations by Early 
Navigators, descriptions of the Islands and 
their Peoples, their History, and Records 
of the Catholic Missions, as related in con- 
temporaneous books and manuscripts, 
showing the political, economic, commer- 
cial, and religious conditions of those Isl- 
ands from their earliest relations with Eu- 
ropean Nations to the beginning of the 
nineteenth century,’ in fifty-five volumes, 
the first of which will appear about Janu- 
ary 15, 1908. This work will present (main- 
ly in English translations) the most impor- 
tant printed works, to the year 1803, in- 
cluding a great number of heretofore un- 
published MSS., which have been gathered 
from various foreign archives and libraries, 
principally from Spain, Portugal, France, 
England, Italy, Mexico, Japan, the Philip- 
pines, etc. The series will be edited and 
annotated by Miss Emma Helen Blair, A.M., 
of the State Historical Society of Wiscon- 
sin, assistant editor of ‘The Jesuit Rela- 
tions and Allied Documents,’ and James 
Alexander Robertson, Ph.B., also formerly 
engaged upon that work. An historical in- 
troduction and notes will be furnished by 
Prof. Edward Gaylord Bourne of Yale. The 
series will include a very extensive bibliog- 
raphy of “Philippina,” surpassing any that 
has yet appeared. There will also be an 
exhaustive analytical index to the complete 
series, and numerous facsimile illustra- 
tions, maps, etc, One thousand numbered 
sets is the limit of the edition. 

The handsome typography of Charles 
Lamb’s ‘Adventures of Ulysses,’ brought out 
for the holidays by R. H. Russell, is its chief 
recommendation as a reprint of a classic. 
Full-page tinted illustrations, by M. H, 


























Squire and E. Mars, it does not lack, but of 
hardly any of these can it be said that 
they are real designs, or more than decora- 
tion. They make the story a picture-book 
for the young, and these at least will seek 
no further. 

The same publisher hands us a small folio 
in humorous vein, ‘A Dog-Day,’ the diary by 
Walter Emanuel, the chalk and crayon 
plates by Cecil Aldin—from the French. Old 
folks can enjoy it once; babes will return 
to it as often as the up a 
text of her own for this dog’s adventures. 

The story of St. George and the Dragon, in 
Burne-Jones’s designs and an old English 
ballad, has been attractively presented by 
Mr. Russell on a scroll that might, if need 
be, be tacked to a wall, though it is 
rollers. The scenes are rather faintly re- 
produced, as if at second or third hand. 

Messrs, Dent’s ‘Don Quixote,’ pretty in all 
externals as Dent books always are, is in- 
tended for unfortunate youth—unfortunate 
as not being thought worthy of a 
plete edition. We can do very fairly with- 
out ‘“‘The Curious Impertinent,”’ and even 
with an abridgment of the “Story of the 
Captive,’ but to cut out the disquisitions on 
knight-errantry, the the drama, 
and so on, because they are supposed not to 
interest ‘‘youth,’’ should be criminal, and is 
stupid. Then, to praise the book thus trans- 
mogrified for ‘its healthy fun and frolic’’ is 
most precisely to add insult to injury. The 
text is the always readable vulgate of Jar- 


mother makes 


on 


com- 


classics, 


vis, and the illustrations are by W. H. 
Robinson. As to these, we should have re- 


joiced more over the old set of Tony Jo- 
hannot. 

It is hard to imagine to what wealth of 
language and prodigality of capitals Fitz- 
Gerald would have been moved had he 
reached Mr. C. H. A. Bjerregaard’s ‘Sufi In- 
terpretation of the Quatrains of Omar Khay- 
yam and FitzGerald’ (J. F. Taylor & Co.). 
The position of the commentator seems to 
be that, in some mysterious way, not only 
Omar but FitzGerald wrote Sufism without 
knowing it, like M. Jourdain and his prose. 
This inner meaning is now extracted in a 
most sumptuously printed but undeniably 
dull exposition, the principal value of which 
is that it illustrates so beautifully how 
sane men could once believe in the double 
meaning of Scripture. As to Omar, most are 
agreed that he was no Sufi, but a philosophi- 
cal sceptic, who sought refuge from time 
to time in a theological ‘“‘perhaps.’’ And as 
to FitzGerald, Sufism in Omar was his pet 
bogy. He even, it may be, made Omar more 
of an unbeliever than he was. Mr. Bjerre- 
gaard and all good occidental Sufis have now 
their revenge by making FitzGerald one of 
themselves malgré lui. But if a man does 
not himself know what he is writing, and his 
word cannot stand for the faith that is in 
him, where—with permission—‘‘are we at’’? 
On the side of scholarship, this book, in 
spite of protests, raises grave doubts as to 
Mr. Bjerregaard’s first-hand knowledge of 
Sufism. Certainly no one who had such 
knowledge would class together al-Ghazzali 
and Jalal ad-Din ar-Rumi. As well confuse 
Hegelians of the right and of the left. 

The ‘Cambridge Bible for Schools 
Colleges’ would not ordinarily find notice 
here, but a new commentary on the ‘Song 
of Songs’ is of some even literary impor- 
tance. Principal Andrew Harper has in this 
case (Cambridge, Eng., University Press; 
New York: Macmillan) produced a really 


and 
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little book, although it is im- | 
probable that his view as a whole will | 
meet with much support. 
Ewald’s hypothesis cast into lyric rather 
than dramatic form. In its defence is sug- 
gested the parallel of such dramatic lyrics 
in varying metre as make up Browning's 
‘James Lee’s Wife’ and ‘In a Gondola.’ This 
is undoubtedly valid so far as the separate 
songs or soliloquies are concerned. Brown- 
ing’s dramatic lyric is the nearest parallel 
we have to the very essence of all Semitic 
poetry. But the 
thus be explained; poetry 
such elaborate structure. Throughout, 
Principal Harper vainly kicks against the 
pricks of Budde’s hypothesis, and finally 
exhausts his ingenuity on it in a twenty- 
page appendix. The fixed use of the Author- 
ized Version as text in 


suggestive 


It is practically 


combined whole cannot 


Semitic knows 


ho 


this series is here 
reduced to an absurdity by the printing of 
a new translation separately 

The long the Dent-Lippincott 
charming little volumes, “The Temple Bi- 
ble,’’ has now been closed by an ‘Introduc- 


series of 


tion to the Study of the Scriptures,’ by the 
Bishop of Ripon. As the volumes have 
separate editors, their general merit of 


course varies, but the plan of literary in- 
troduction, clearly arranged text, simple 
references in English 
literature is admirable, and has inspired to 
lucidity some most learned theologians. As 
we cease to read the Bible in one way, we 
may perhaps, by grace (partly) of books like 
this, come to read it in another. That the 
other shall still be essentially reli- 
gious is the care of the Bishop of Ripon’s 
little introduction. It, 
rect, and telling. 

Mr, J. N. Larned’s ‘Literature of 


notes, and lists of 


way 
Loo, 


is simple, di- 


Ameri- 


ean History,’ noticed in our last volume, 
made a few incursions into 1900 and 1901, 
but its 4,145 numbers were otherwise re- 


trospective up to the last 
The work is for 
1900-01 in a thin ‘Supplement’ of less than 
forty pages (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin &Co.) 
“‘on lines laid down by the parent volume,” 
and with a difference. Mr. Philip P. 
Wells of Yale appears as editor in charge, 
and his all but 
to cite, often freely and again condensing, 
some authoritative review, giving the writ- 
er’s name where it is known. Very service 
ably, also, mention is occasionally made of 
controversy over the work in question 
in the case of Prof. E. G 
in Historical Criticism’ or of the Durham 
Report. The numbering is continuous with 
the elder volume, and the concluding title 
is No. 4333. On the this seems to 
us a safer mode of procedure than that of 
express and first-hand collaboration in ap- 
preciation. The longer extracts not infre- 
quently convey a satisfactory impression of 
the weight of judgment even when anony- 
mous. 

We are glad to receive the sixth edition 
of Clegg’s useful little ‘International Di- 
rectory of Booksellers and Bibliophile’s 
Manual; including Lists of the Public Li- 
braries of the World, Publishers, Book 
Collectors, Learned Societies, and Institu- 
tions, Universities, and Colleges; also, Bibli 
ographies of Book and Library 
logues, Concordances, Bookplates, etc., etc.’ 
(Rochdale, Eng.: James Clegg; New York 
Dodd, Mead & Co.). It is three years since 
the fifth edition appeared. No 
change has been made in the scheme, and 


year of the last 


century. now continued 


yet 


uniform practice is 


as 
Bourne's ‘Essays 


whole, 


Cata- 


material 
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the editor still strives to keep the work 
of a handy size The title does not exhaust 
the variety of information here packed 
conveniently away. 

With volume fii. is concluded the ‘His 
tory of Enfleld, Conn.,’ edited and published 


Allen at 
This remarkable work embodies in 


Pa 


perma 


by Francis Olcott Lancaster, 


nent form all that pertains to the planting 


and growth of a Connecticut town. Careful 


explanatory notes add much to the value 
of the record Volumes of history might 
be evolved from the Iists of soldiers sent 
out from Enfield to the several colonial 
wars, with specific detail of the object of 
each expedition, and in some instances of 
its result Other phases Olonial life 
are clearly brought out and illustrated. The 
records of death and graveyard tn ptions 
are conspicuously minute and indigenou 

Enfield may well take pride in this exhau 


} 
tively comprehensive 
it does to the 
dant of early ettler 
Allen—the ancestor also of the Rey Thon 
as and William Allen, Gen. Ethan All 


history test ving a 
love and loyalty of a descen 


one of its 


and many other worthi« 
In a little entitled ‘Hugh Pri 
Hughes as We Knew Him’ (Londo 


Marshall & Son) collected several in 


volume 


are 


teresting reminiscences oO 1 distinguished 


English Nonconformist minister, whose re 


cent death is described by one of the con 
tributors, the Dean of Westminster, as a 
loss to “the cause of national righteou 

ness." These brief papers are a remarka 
ble evidence of the impression made by Mr 
Hughes upon his fellow-workers in the va 
rious flelds of church work, social reform 
and journalism All his associates speak 
with amazement of his untiring energy 
One of his volumes of sermons, for ex 


ample, for which a publisher had long been 
clamoring, was dictated to his private se 


retary in two days. Even more significant 
was his disinterestedness He refused to 
take from the West London Mission a 
salary of more than $1,500 a year, with the 


use of a furnished house; and during the 


last year of his life, having received a small 


legacy, he returned the whole of his sti 
pend to the mission, and in addition con 
tributed $500 to the Methodist Twentieth 
Century Fund. As Mr. F. A. Atkins says, 


“He might have made ten thousand [pounds] 


a year as a barrister, but he preferred to be 





a Methodist preacher wi th alary of @ 
managing clerk.’ 

The fact that the attention o students 
in other parts of the world } p ally di 
rected toward English institution by th 
Rhodes scholarships ot what t ! 
makes Gilbert C. Bourne's ‘Introduction to 


the Study of the Comparative Anatomy o 
Animals—Vol. II., The Calomate Metazoa 
(London: George Bell & Son New York 
Macmillan) a very timely publication. Th 
author’s selections of types of animal or 
ganization for dissection, deseription, and 


comparison have been determined by the 


requirements of students reading for the 


preliminary and intermediat« clence ex 


aminations in the universities of Great Br 
tain; yet the work Is quite as well adapted 
to the 


foreign countries as in England. As will be 


needs of students and teacher in 


seen from the list, the chosen types ha 
close allies in nearly all parts of the earth 
and the slight differences that exist only 


good deal ot 


add interest to comparison. A 
the work is embryological, and in embryos 
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the minor differences are less likely to ap- 
pear than in adult forms. The types include 
the liver fluke (Distomum), the worms 
Lumbricus and Polygordius, the molluscs 
Anodonta and Helix, the crustacea Apus 
and Astacus, the insect Periplaneta, the 
lancelet Branchiostoma (here named Am- 
phioxus), the shark Scylliorhinus (here 
named Scyllium), the frog Rana, and the 
mammal Homo. The nuclei of definitions 
are prominently indicated in bold-face type. 
In most cases the specific name of the type 
under dissection is given; an exception ap- 
pears to be made in the case of “‘the frog.”’ 
Some of the names are antiquated. Oppor- 
tunities for criticism in regard to treat- 
ment, thoroughness, and accuracy are com- 
paratively few. It is a pleasure to deal with 
a work of so much excellence. 

‘Clinical Psychiatry,’ adapted from the 
German of Kraeplin by Dr. A. Ross De- 
fendorf, a lecturer at Yale, is published by 
Macmillan Co. as a text-book for students 
and physicians. It does not seem particu- 
larly adapted to such use, for the style is 
not fluent and the directions for treatment 
are not particularly satisfactory. We 
should be disposed to put it in the library 
for occasional consultation in confirmation 
or disproof of deductions from observed 
mental phenomena. 

England’s new King and Queen and Pres- 
ident Roosevelt are in the select portrait 
gallery of the new issue of the Almanach 
de Gotha, its 140th (Gotha: Perthes; New 
York: Lemcke & Buechner). The editor 
conceals his reluctance to drop the Trans- 
vaal and the Orange Free States forever 
from view, but notes their disappearance 
and hails the swimming of free Cuba into 
his ken. His official perplexities have aris- 
en, he says, from unprecedented changes 
in the diplomatic service. Cabinet changes 
have been perhaps fewer than usual. In all 
civilized nations there has been a reju- 
venating of the high military eommands. 
By courteous exception, the Almanach grat- 
ifies a request of the Swedish Minister of 
Foreign Affairs in admitting to the appen- 
dix a brief account of the Nobel Founda- 
tion, with the personnel of the committees. 

The desideratum in the Harvard Univer- 
sity Catalogue which we have long express- 
ed, viz., a page reference for instructors’ 
names in the index, is, we are glad to ob- 
serve, supplied in the new issue for 1902-03. 
One who wishes to learn the rank and chair 
of a member of the teaching corps, for ex- 
ample, is no longer obliged to search 
through the entire list of “officers of in- 
struction and administration,” 
not alphabetically, but ‘on the 
collegiate seniority.” 

The nineteenth annual report of the Amer- 
lean Bureau of Ethnology opens with an 
extended administrative report by the late 
Col. Powell. To this document he append- 
ed a short outline of “Esthetology, or the 
Science of Activities designed to give Plea- 
sure."’ This is a treatment of the games, 
art, music, drama, etc., by which savages 
attempt to render their tedious lives more 
agreeable. The papers accompanying the 
report are of rare value, and largely from 
the hands of specialists regularly connect- 
ed with the Bureau. Of these the Myths of 
the Cherokee, by James Mooney, is note- 
worthy, embellished as it is by a careful 
study of the historical setting of the racial 
contact of Cherokee and European. Three 


arranged, 
basis. of 


papers are given to the Puebloan Tusayans, 





one to the mounds of Northern Honduras, 
and three to numbers and calendar-systems. 
Of the latter, ‘‘Primitive Numbers,” by W. 
J. McGee, offers data for important gener- 
alizations. ‘‘The Wild Rice Gatherers of 
the Upper Lakes,” by A. E. Jenks, is a 
valuable study in culture-history. The 
printing and the plates of these two volumes 
are, as usual, of a high class; but the plate- 
work suffers in comparison with that of 
several years ago, specially when in color. 

The ‘Handelsatlas’ of A. Scobel (Leipzig) 
is one of the most satisfactory aids to the 
teaching of commercial geography that have 
come under our notice. The maps are all 
in color, and the shades are, fortunately, 
so arranged as to lend themselves with com- 
paratively little difficulty to reproduction 
in lantern-slides. The author has select- 
ed accurate forms of base maps, and has re- 
frained, with few exceptions, from overload- 
ing them. His charts represent the dis- 
tribution of all the most important arti- 
cles of commerce—metals, minerals, and 
commercial flora and fauna—in great detail. 
These maps tell their story almost at a 
glance, and are well designed to aid the 
younger student as well as the more ma- 
ture. Besides the distribution of products, 
the regular trade-routes, ancient and mod- 
ern, are well represented; and the density 
of population and prevalent occupations are 
likewise indicated. Detail maps of all the 
important harbors of the world form a val- 
uable feature; and ancient and modern colo- 
nial geography comes in for some atten- 
tion. The map which represents the colo- 
nies of the Phenicians, Carthaginians, and 
Greeks, together with the extent of the 
Roman Empire, is especially convenient, 
and that which shows the extent of the 
Hanse puts a great deal of detail in com- 
pact form. ‘The Atlas is cheap in price. 

Among the historical manuscripts pub- 
lished in the December Bulletin of the Bos- 
ton Public Library is a letter from Bos- 
ton, dated July 20, 1779, in which a refer- 
ence to the possible capture of the 
city by the British closes with the 
remark that “half of the people wish 
their coming.’’ Possibly this Tory lean- 
ing had much to do with the refusal 
to believe the news of the taking of Stony 
Point. ‘‘We have just recd an Account 
from Gen! Gates of the Reduction of a fort 
on the north river, but the people know 
the credulous disposition of the Gen! so 
well that they place no confidence in any 
Account he may transmit hither.”’ In a let- 
ter dated ‘‘Park of Artillery near Morris- 
Town, March 19th, 1780," some details are 
given of the dispute between the officers and 
soldiers of the Pennsylvania Line, ‘‘respect- 
ing the inlistments of the latter, many of 
whom contend they were listed but for three 
years while their Officers insist on their 
being inlisted during the War. This dis- 
pute caused such frequent desertions while 
those troops were on Command on the 
Lines, that it was thought expedient to man 
the Line with the Troops from Connecticut 
alone.”’ 

The new Chinese tariff, which went into 
effect October 31, is published in the Con- 
sular Reports for December, together with 
the agreement between the special com- 
missioners of the United States and of 
China. Consul-General Mason of Berlin 
describes, the German processes and ma- 
chivery for briquette manufacture. There 
is a picture of a machine “by which 





black dense briquettes of high caloric value 
are made from peat without the application 
of heat—simply through the action of 
kneading and drying.’”’ Other German in- 
dustries treated are uralite, a new fire- 
proof material, and gquartizol, ‘‘a cheap, 
strong, fire- and water-proof brick made of 
fine clean quartz sand and some chemical 
admixture.”” Of peculiar interest is the 
prospectus of a proposed international peace 
exhibition of South Africa to be held at 
Johannesburg in 1904-05. 

The principal article in the Geographical 
Journal for December is Dr. M. A. Stein’s 
report of a journey in Chinese Turxestan, 
his special aim being to examine some of 
the ancient ruins seen by Sven Hedin and 
other travellers. It was made under the 
direction of the Indian Government, and 
was the first attempt to explore this region 
from an archeological point of view. He 
visited the sites of several towns which 
have been submerged by what the natives 
term the “great sand ocean,” and found 
numerous remains dating back to the sec- 
ond century of our era. Among these were 
statues, stucco images, rilievos, frescoes, 
ornamental wood-carving, and coins. Orch- 
ards and gardens could be traced, and in 
one place a row of fallen poplars was dis- 
covered. The most important finds were 
several hundred wood tablets, the great 
majority of which were written in an Indian 
language. Some were in a non-Indian lan- 
guage, but written in Indian characters, and 
may prove to be an indigenous tongue spok- 
en by the people of that period. When 
they are deciphered, it is hoped that they 
will throw light upon a lost chapter of 
Central Asian history. In his notes of a 
trip through Uganda, Sir C. Eliot. recom- 
mends the use of automobiles for the trans- 
port of goods—an experiment which has 
been successfully tried in the Congo Free 
State. Capt. R. Amundsen describes his 
proposed expedition to determine the posi- 
tion of the North Magnetic Pole. He hopes 
to start in May, 1903, with eight com- 
panions and return by way of Bering 
Straits in the summer of 1907. 

It is significant of the progress of Japan 
in scientific knowledge that the leading 
place in Petermann’s Mitteilungen, No. 11, 
should be given to a morphologic study of 
the Selouchi or Inland Sea by Dr. N. Yama- 
saki of Tokyo. After briefly adverting to 
the important place which the sea has oc- 
cupied in the history and industries of the 
nation, he describes the topography of its 
shores and numerous islands, its geologic 
history, the peculiar features of its bot- 
tom, and the changes which are taking 
place mainly through erosion. Hauptmann 
W. Stavenhagen gives another instalment 
of his review of Russian cartography, past 
and present. 


—Truth is no longer in a well. From the 
Esoteric Centre of Washington she has 
come out, and even now, but sexless and 
pure, in the astrality of the Occultist, Dr. 
A. de Sarak, Count of Das, she is radiating 
forth, “forward, ever forward,’’ even to 
Boston, “dissipating darkness” by luminous 
lies and ‘‘proclaiming peace’ with a steady 
flagellation of her dearest foes, the Theo- 
sophists. Great was Blavatsky, the Rus- 
sian spy who succumbed to the influence of 
the most notoriously ignorant quack of In- 
dia; but greater still is the astrality of 
the Count of Das, who will “hatch out a 
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bird or a fish in the space of a few min- 
utes,” and can thus (for in the persuasive 
words of his review, “‘this is logic’) prove 
his title to be an Adept superior to the 
“poor old gentleman, proud of his title,”’ 
at the head of the Theosophists. All this 
we learn from a rapt perusal of the first 
number of the first volume of the Radiant 
Truth, managed by Miss S. L. Lee, late a 
Theosophist, but now a successful scorner 
of that heresy, and edited by the glorious 
Count himself, who Krishna as 
Christna (as if Christ thought 
to derive from India!); to the 
Vedas ideas utterly foreign to them; 
cites from Manu not found 
Manu; and cheerfully endorses the claims 
of one Jontin, an extant alchemist, 
who can ‘‘manufacture the diamond, gold, 
and the elixir of life.’’ But this is not all. 
The Radiant Truth publishes Occult secrets, 
and, that all may test the truth of the 
Truth, it even prophesies. Who would not 
be inspired? Hear, all ye poets and clergy- 
men: “To facilitate inspiration, breathe 
from time to time the perfume of the leaves 
of the Lemon Verbena plant. It is good 
to carry about the person three leaves of 
the Lemon Verbena, gathered on a Sunday, 
three hours after sunrise.’”” And _ this 
the twentieth century! As to the pro- 
phecies which to substantiate be- 
yond cavil of the Theosophist the claims 
of the Occultist, only one is vouchsafed to 
us by the astral Count in this first number 
of his Radiant Truth: “Our review will meet 
with the greatest success.” 


spells 
could 
attributes 


be 


verses in 


is 


are 


—There little the 
Chivers papers, an instalment of which ap- 
pears in the January Century, with editorial 
introduction and comment by Professor 
Woodberry. Some may be interested to 
learn that Poe's temperament was bilious, 
nervous, sanguineous, but, upon first view, 
appeared to be bilious, sanguineous, ner- 
vous; or that he was ‘‘the Incarnation of 
the Greek Prometheus, chained to the 
Mount Caucasus of demi-civilized Humani- 
ty, with the black Vulture of Envy feeding 
on his self-replenished heart’’; or that 
Tennyson’s poems are ‘as effeminate as a 
phlegmatic fat baby’’; or that Loweli’s 
Rosaline was ‘‘as palpable a plagiarism as 
was ever palmed off by arrogant mental 
mediocrity upon a too credulous Public’; 
but unless the limitations of Dr. Chivers 
are themselves of importance, no important 
interest has suffered by the long slumber 
of his opinions. A final instalment is to 
follow in February. The ‘‘so-called’’ Sugar 
Trust (since they are all so called, why 
not consult brevity and call them so?) is 
considered by Franklin Clarkin, with some- 
what fewer details of management than 
have characterized the previous articles of 
the series. Albert Shaw writes of the Pres- 
ident and the Trusts, censuring the man- 
agers of these organizations for their re- 
luctance to accept the policy of publicity 
and governmental regulation for which the 
President has declared. The editor pleads 
earnestly and thoughtfully, as he has often 
pleaded before, for the status of friendship 
between labor and capital, rather than the 
status of warfare so generally maintained 
at present. 


is to edify in Poe- 


-—Benjamin Kidd, still harping on my 
daughter, contributes to the January Har- 
per’s a further presentation of his theory 
of “projected efficiency,’”’ whereby he seeks 
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to reconcile the facts of social life and prog- | posed during the war,:of which only £53 


ress with the doctrine of the survival of the 
fittest as it is held in respect of the lower 
realms of life. In the earlier stages of hu- 
man existence, immediate efficiency was the 
price of survival; the ad- 
vanced, the successful candidate has more 
and more become that race which 
not only those qualities necessary to effi 
ciency in the present, but also the burden 
of qualities which will contribute to a high- 
er efficiency in the future. Natural Selection 
is at work, therefore, among human kind 
as elsewhere, but in this field her discrimi- 


as races have 


carries 


nations are based not 
present fitness as upon “‘the degree of ef 
ficiency of the subordination of the present 
to the future.” Wu 
terestingly, as always, of Chinese and West 
ern civilization. 
taken fear 


now 80 


much upon 


Ting-fang writes in- 


If it were not for the mi 
of recognizing anything 
in non-Christian 
the mission of such a man as Wu Ting-fang 
might have done an immeasurable amount 
of good in establishing a basis for mutual 
respect and understanding 
and the United States; 
and unprejudiced person can doubt that the 
reception of the fundamental principles of 
Christianity in China would be much mors 
rapid under such conditions than it has been 
in the past. James B. Connolly 
vivid description of Arctic whaling, 


com 


mendable a civilization, 


between China 


and no thoughtful 


writes a 
it 


is carried on to-day, but it is impossible to 


as 


get the real spirit of adventure into a chase 


that ends by shooting an explosive bomb 
into the whale with a mechanically op 
erated gun. Professor Kittredge, of Har- 


vard, illustrates briefly the current growth 
of language by the formation of new words, 
counselling, with Horace and so many uoin- 
ers, a mean between the unyielding purist 


and the reckless innovator. 


—The November number of the Annals 
of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science contains a study, by F. R. 


Fairchild of Yale University, of the finane- 
ing of the South African war. A detailed 
history of the financial operations of the 
war is followed by sections devoted to a 
more general discussion of the war taxes | 
and the Government borrowing, and to a 
summary of the cost of the war and the 
means by which it has been met. The to 
tal cost of the war, covering only actual 
expenditure during the four years of war 


(the official 
year 1902-3), 


being made 


estimates being used for t? 
£212,609, 
items 


is computed at 
up the 
£ 196,657,000; 


discounts 


of three sup 


services, interest loan 


£ 9,367,000; 


on 
£6.58 
This expenditure has been met as follows 
£4,2 


borrowing, 


on loans, 5000 
by suspending the sinking fund, 
by taxation, £53,208,000; 
£150,173,000. Of the 
levied to meet war expenditure, most 
important measures the duty 
on sugar and the export duty on coal, en- 
acted in 1901, and the 
enacted 


Zs.000 
by 

taxation 
the 
import 


additional 
are 


import duty on corn 
flour, 1902; this 
ticularly interesting, in view of Great Brit- 
ain’s long abstention from any 
“corn laws.”” A remarkable feature 
fact that the heavy outlay for war 
induced no economy along other 
lines; the contrary, the ordinary 
penditure of the Government was increas- 


and in last par- 


form of 
is the 
ex- 
penses 


on ex- 


ed by about £23,000,000 during the past 
three years. Additional taxation to the 
amount of more than £75,000,000 was im- 











000,000 was devoted to war expenditure 
The war loans amounted in all to £159 
000,000, of which £92,000,000 took the 
form of consol The loans were very ie 
ssful oO fa As popular response is con 
cerned, bu the terms wl h tl Gover 
rie wa ible to mak becan more and 
! nfa able i the ‘ progressed 
i +) mn fw nm ¢? 
fir los it a8 and t} ! one 
which w floated at At tt l ¢ 
the war nsol la ha iro} 
of 1899 The low n % wa 
hed No t 1 Other S 
however he les the var | Ving cor 
tributed omewhat to tl} th oir ol 
A comparison with the ‘ | pal 
wars in which Great Britain } ! nen 
gaged sin 1688 shows that the total ) 
of the South Afi in war has been ex led 
by only one other war, tl twenty-thre 
years’ war with France (1793-1815) No 
other war has reached hal ! ‘ o } 
South African war In pre ! ) 
duration, the cost of the recent war ha 
as great na iat of any { Is one 
A greater proport the e« has t 
met by borrowing th was the i im the 
other Important wa oO h t century 
‘Some Experienc: of an Irish R. M.’ 
was a blithe work that won an immediats 
popularity, even with reade who knew no 


thing of the happy-go-lucky existence de 


scribed by its autho Ma Ro and E 
(©. Somerville. Their latest joint produe 
tion, ‘A Patrick’s Day Hunt’ (FE. P. Dutton 
& Co.), is a short story profusely ill rat 
ed with colored plate The scene ts laid 
in County Cork, but the description of th 
pack, the run, and the members of the hunt 
would fit any hunting county in Ireland 
“The like o’ the crowd of people that i 
in Kyleranny that day never you seen 
side-cars, and carts, and phaytons, and all 
sorts, let alone them that was goin’ huntin’ 
Ye wouldn't hardly know there was hounds 
in it at all with the dint of the p 
that’d be around them, and 1 be as good 
for you to thry to get into Heaven as to get 
past the oss roads Ye'd lose your 1 
cursin’ before the owld women ‘'d stand out 
from under your feet Ye'd have to be go 
ing around them this way, the same as a 
rson that'd be winding a watch Ia it 
the Major is, that he's not in it?’ says I 
m Hurley, the Whip (t! the son o 
Auntof mine bythe Mother), when Igotto 
come at him, ‘and Johnny Daly riding Mona 
loo” ‘He has the ‘fluenzy,’ says Tim. ‘Is it 
bad with him?’ says I He's bad enough to 
day,’ says he, ‘but yesterday he was clear 
dead altogether.’ ‘It's a pity anything would 
ail him,’ says 1. The Major was a fine man 
always, and his family was a fine family 
Sure me father used to say that in owld 
times if ye went to the big house ye d get 
the smell o' roast beef when ye'd be no 
more than half-way up the avenue, and 
there’d be dhrinkin' all day and knockin 
all night, and if ye axed the change of 4 
half-crown it wasn’t in it Faith, I said 
to John Daly, there wouldn't be any fun 
nor no cursin,’ nor nothing, when the 
Major wouldn't be in it.’ Miss Martin ot 
Ross is one of the well-known Galway 
family called for generations the “‘Kings o 


Connemara." Galway is a county notoriou 


in Irish hunting circlk r th Galway 
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Blazers,"’ which is the suggestive name of 
the most popular hunt. Miss Martin’s 
handling of the vernacular is, naturally, 
excellent, and her experiences are at first 
hand. In a Christmas gift book like the 
present work the illustrations count for 
much, and Miss Somerville’s share in the 
volume is perhaps the more important. The 
printing of the colored plates by Evans of 
London is unusually good. 





LOWELL THE REFORMER. 


The Anti-Slavery Papers of James Russell 
Lowell. 2 vols. Boston: Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. 1902. 


Immediately after his marriage to Maria 
White at the close of 1844, Lowell went to 
sojourn in Philadelphia, and entered into 
an engagement with the abolition Pennsvl- 
vania Freeman to furnish an editorial ar- 
ticle fortnightly at five dollars apiece. 
Later, returned to the East, he render- 
ed a service of the same kind to the 
National Anti-Slavery Standard of New 
York, but weekly, and at twice the pre- 
vious pay. These leaders (five from the 
Philadelphia journal, in 1845, fifty from the 
New York, 1846-1850), were examined by 
Mr. Horace Scudder in preparing his Life 
of Lowell; some were epitomized, some 
freely quoted from. The need of this ele- 
gant reprint, therefore, is not at first sight 
apparent. Nevertheless, the collection 
shows how much an acute editor may miss 
by attacking his material piecemeal. On 
page 236 of his first volume, Mr. Scudder, 
with a slant at those abolitionists who, 
while being stigmatized as men of one idea, 
were chided or reviled for having too many 
reformatory irons in the fire, says of 
Lowell: 

“His imagination and his sense of humor 
both prevented him from being a thick- 
and-thin reformer, and he refused to al- 
low his hatred of slavery to be complicated 
with practical measures for the reform of 
various other evils which troubled  so- 
ciety.”’ 


This is echoed by the scarcely well-in- 
formed writer of the Introduction to the 
present reprint, when he pronounces Lowell 
“surprisingly free from radicalism,” yet 
cites approvingly from the very first lead- 
er in the Freeman the passage: “The aim 
of the true Abolitionist is not only to put 
an end to Negro slavery in America: he is 
equally the sworn foe of tyranny throughout 
the world.’’ And here he stops, but Lowell, 
as will be seen on page 6, was arguing for 
that divorce of the anti-slavery agitation 
from politics to which the radical Garri- 
son held his faction, since “if American 
slavery be politically abolished, the power 
of the abolitionist will extend no farther.”’ 
And again, four years later (p. 195): 

“Though chattel slavery be the most 
odious shape in which oppression presents 
itself, it is well for us to be accustomed 
to consider the abolition of it, not as an 
end, but as a step toward a more perfect 
reorganization of society.” 


In 1849, concerning Greeley’s ‘‘contemp- 
tuous expressions toward Garrison and those 
who are nicknamed Garrisonians,"’ Lowell 
wrote (il., 83): 

“The friends of every class of Reform 
in America owe a debt to Garrison, and 
in such matters there should be no repu- 
diation. Ospecially let not the butt end 
of the wedge sneer at the ultraism of the 
entering part.” 





In fact, Lowell was at no pains to con- 
ceal his opposition to capital punishment, 
or his temperance views (in sympathy with 
his wife’s brother William), or his con- 
demnation of a pro-slavery church and 
clergy. But these volumes also make clear 
his complete possession by ideas which 
would now be called Socialistic. Of this, 
Mr. Scudder takes not the least notice, and 
his index has but two entries under Social- 
ism, one in connection with Henry George 
and the address on Democracy of 1884; the 
other with the Introduction to ‘The World's 
Progress’ (1887), and both antipathetic to 
State Socialism. We must resist the temp- 
tation to cite freely on this point. Here is 
a decisive quotation from page 10 of the 
first volume: 


“It is not money or railroads or factories 
that the Northern monopolist usurps; he 
lays his selfish hands upon human freedom 
like his brother at the South, and hence a 
feeling of unavoidable sympathy between 
them. The system of labor and of its re- 
ward at the North we sincerely believe to 
be but little better than that at the South.” 


The sound of this in his ears came back 
to him four years later while he still con- 
fessed that “the arguments of the anti-land- 
monopolists are entirely conclusive.” He 
hedged a little (ii., 137): 

“We do not see how any advantage is to 
spring from disputes as to whether this or 
that injurious system is entitled to an evil 
preéminence; but we are not to be sup- 
posed as granting that chattel-slavery is 
no worse than wage-slavery. It is one of 
those assertions which recoil disastrously 
upon those who make them.” 


We take leave of this theme by noticing 
the cropping up of Lowell’s Socialism in 
the words he puts into Calhoun’s mouth in 
the absurd colloquy with Foote and Cass. 
See particularly pages 79 and 82 of volume 
one for this curious incarnation. Mr. Scud; 
der thinks the interlocutors ‘decidedly more 
discriminated in character than his old 
men of straw, Philip and John, so that the 
reader really seems to hear these worthies 
discoursing together, and not struggling 
against the betrayal of the master of the 
show, who is shifting his voice from one to 
the other.’’ Calhoun, however, is unmis- 
takably the mouthpiece of the Socialist 
playwright. 

The present Introducer is again at fault— 
traducer rather—when he says that Mr. 
Lowell ‘never sympathized with the ex- 
treme wing of the Abolitionists in their at- 
tacks onthe Constitution and their proposals 
to dissolve the Union.’’ However, on page 
4 following, one may read: ‘‘the new po- 
sition assumed by the American Society 
{for disunion, seven months previously]. 
. I rejoice at the stand which has 
been taken by the Society. In my eyes it 
never looked so sublimely as now.” 
On page 13—‘reverence for a_ pro- 
slavery Constitution,” “the utter worth- 
lessness of that piece of parchment.” 
On page 43 (of Webster)—‘the de- 
fender of the ‘Constitution’ when he might 
have been the champion of Freedom and of 
Man!" On the corresponding page of vol- 
ume two—‘In repudiating the doctrine of 
dissolution as if it were something odious 
and shameful, we think he [the editor of the 
Boston Republican] acts unwisely.”’ 

At this period, Mr. Lowell was at one 
with his associates in standing fast for a 
purely moral agitation, and in holding it 
impossible to combine this with the conduct 





of & political anti-slavery party; at one in 
regarding (as did Birney) the American 
church as the bulwark of American slavery, 
and in finding it natural in the new “third 
party” to “‘resolve”’ that its members “‘have 
nothing to do with the assailants of the 
church and clergy.’ The prime utility of 
this reprint is in demonstrating just the re- 
verse of what is ignorantly stated in the 
Tntroduction. 

Lowell was not a born journalist; he was 
not even a born prose-writer. His natural 
vehicle was verse, as he again and again 
declared. These papers show a dispropor- 
tionately long vestibule, an extensive cut- 
ting out of work, and a sudden pull-up. The 
seriousness of the reformer and the ex- 
uberance of the humorist often destroy the 
“keeping” of an article. From epigrammatic 
phrases like “public want of opinion,’’ or 
“morals as high as the cispenitentiary de- 
gree—enough, that is, to keep them out of 
the State’s Prison,’”’ we pass to an allusion 
to the “dark horse” custom of Presidential 
conventions, ‘‘The only feasible plan for 
them is to buy another pig in a Polk,’ or 
an allusion to the scriptural defence of sla- 
very combined with mob violence, ‘‘an en- 
tertainment [for the anti-slavery lecturer] 
of Ham and eggs (the clergy and people 
contributing their respective quotas), which 
kept the promise of hospitality to the ear 
and broke it to the sense.’”’ Through it all, 
one encounters noble and inspiring senti- 
ments never out of date, as, of caste: 
“When the moral vision of a man becomes 
perverted enough to persuade him that he 
is superior to his fellow, he is in reality 
looking up at him from an immeasurable 
distance beneath.”’ True to-day is it: ‘In 
this country the civilization of the people 
has not yet come nearly up to the political 
principles set forth in the Declaration of 
Independence.” All that relates to Webster, 
and there is a good deal here, is worth at- 
tention now, as showing how long before his 
7th of March speech his readiness to sacri- 
fice his principles for the Presidency was 
mistrusted. Latter-day whitewashing, with 
its false assumption of a juster perspec- 
tive, needs this contemporary check. Letany 
one answer now Lowell’s interrogatories 


in 1846 (i., 37): ‘‘What has Freedom to 
thank Daniel Webster for? What has 
Peace? What has Civilization? What has 


that true Conservatism which consists in 
bringing the earth forward and upward to 
the idea of its benign Maker?’ This pas- 
sage is succeeded by a striking personal 
reminiscence of Webster “when he defend- 
ed himself in Faneuil Hall against the out- 
raged Whiggism of Boston for having re- 
tained his seat in the Tyler cabinet,’’ and 
displayed all his magnetic power and majes- 
ty of person. ; 

These volumes demanded an index, which 


is denied them, and invited annotation. 
Twentieth-century readers need to be 
told who was “the Fox of Kinder- 
hook” (ii, 49); to have the South 


‘Catolinian John Brown (i., 202) identified; 


to have the dictum, “That is property which 
the Jaw makes property,’’ remarked for 
Clay’s on page 84 of volume two, before the 
ascriplion is overtaken on page 191. Shall 
we not also admit, with shame, that the his- 
torical satire on page 72 in the first volume 
will escape the penetration of fairly atten 
tive readers? ‘‘Hangman"’ Foote /oquitur: 


“If, for the sake of appearances, he [Jef- 
fersonj declaimed against our wisest and 
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most cherished institution, he was neither 
so thriftless nor so inhuman as to turn the 
Ishmaels he had begotten into the desert. 
He was a prudent and economical farmer 
of ali the qualities of his nature. If he 
made his organ of language profitable to 
him as a politician, he no less enriched his 
pocket as a private citizen by his philo- 
progenitiveness.”’ 
Finally, time’s irony on the art judgment 
on page 218 of volume i., ‘‘Probably this 
world has never had five such sculptors as 
Powers,”’ called for anticipation of the in- 
quiry from the present generation—‘‘Who 
the deuce was Powers?” 
So tasteful, fairly costly, 
edition was bound to be correspondingly 
free from printers’ errors. For the bene- 
fit of purchasers we subjoin such as we have 
observed: volume i, (p. 26, line 8), “‘these”’ 
for those; (p. 39, lines 12 and 14), omit 
comma after shallowness, ‘‘di grege’’ for 
“de grege’’; volume ii. (p. 53, first line of 
last paragraph), ‘‘as’’ for from; (p. 172 
last line), ‘‘natural’’ for neutral (compare 
p. 175); (p. 183, line 16), supply “law” after 
‘moral’; (p. 195, line 5 from bottom), ‘‘put”’ 
for puts. 


and limited an 
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THE POLITICS OF ARISTOTLE. 


The Politics of Aristotle. With an In- 
troduction, two Prefatory Essays, and 
Notes Critical and Explanatory, by W. L. 
Newman. Vols. III. and IV. Pp. xlvi, 
603, Ixx., 708. Oxford: Clarendon Press; 
New York: H. Frowde. 1902. 


The works of Aristotle have been sadly 
neglected by classical scholars in America. 
Not one in five hundred of American col- 
lege graduates has read a page of Aristotle 
in the original, and not one in a hundred 
has been required by his college courses 
to read a page even in a translation. Yet 
Aristotle is the ‘‘master of those who 
know.” Huxley in late middle life learned 
Greek in order to read his works in the 
original, although we should expect ob- 
servations made before the invention of the 
microscope to be of slight interest to a 
modern scientist; and he showed in an in- 
teresting case that Aristotle was right 
where his unscientific interpreters had be- 
lieved him wrong. And Gladstone is said tg 
have counted the ‘Politics’ one of the three 
books to which he was most indebted. An 
examination of the catalogues of fourteen 
prominent colleges and universities of this 
country shows that courses in Aristotle’s 
Nicomachean Ethics are offered by two 
universities in Greek and by two in Eng- 
lish. The ‘Metaphysics’ is studied in Eng- 
lish or in Greek in three universities, and 
the ‘Categories’ in one. Two courses are 
offered on the ‘Constitution of Athens’ and 
one on the ‘Politics’ in Greek, while the 
reading of the ‘Politics’ in English is part 
of the work in political science at two 
other institutions. But in the particular 
year covered by the catalogues examined, 
these courses in the ‘Constitution of 
Athens’ and the ‘Politics’ in Greek were not 
given. 

The published work of American classical 
scholars shows the same neglect of Aris- 
totle. No paper on him or his works is 
printed in the ‘Transactions’ of the first 
thirty annual meetings of the American 
Philological Association, and the index to 
the first twenty volumes of this publica- 
tion notes but one such paper as read be- 
fore the Association. The first twenty vol- 
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umes of the American Journal of Philology 
contain but one article based on a work 
of Aristotle, suggested by the then recently 
discovered ‘Constitution of Athens,’ and 
one note of less than a page in length on 
the ‘Metaphysics.’ In the first ten volumes 
of the “Harvard Studies in Classical Phil- 
ology,’’ the nearest approach to our author 
is in a paper on Homeric quotations in 
Plato and Aristotle, which naturally does 
not enter into esoteric Aristotelian discus- 
sions. Apparently, only two or three Amer- 
ican dissertations for the degree of Ph.D. 
in classics have had to do with Aristotle. 
His position in German scholarship forms 
a marked contrast to his treatment in 
America. An index to the German classical 
publications for a quarter of a century, 
1873-98, gives nearly twice as many pages 
to Aristotle as to any other Greek author. 
Such eminence is doubtless due to the vol- 
ume and variety of his works, but this 
makes the American indifference still more 
noteworthy. But two or three of our clas- 
sical scholars of a younger generation are 
now publishing occasional papers on him in 
philosophical periodicals, and at last the 
influence may spread to the philological. 

Oxford, however, is the true stronghold 
of the study of Aristotle in modern times. 
Probably fo other city, large or small, con- 
tains so many scholars acquainting them- 
selves at first hand with at least some of his 
views. Of the great and useful editions of Ar- 
istotle’s works publishedin the courseof the 
last thirty years, England has furnished 
more than all other countries together. For 
the study of the Nicomachean Ethics the 
most important works are Bywater's criti- 
cal edition of the text, Jackson's learned and 
stimulating edition of Book V., Stewart's 
two volumes of commentary, and the con- 
venient exegetical editions of Sir Alexan- 
der Grant and of Burnet. In recent years, 
Germany has given us no work to match 
any one of these, except Susemihl’s poorly 
printed edition of the text. For other 
works, Kenyon’s and Sandys’s editions of 
the ‘Constitution of Athens,’ Wallace's 
‘Psychology,’ Cope and Sandys's ‘Rhetoric,’ 
and Butcher’s ‘Poetics’ give the fullest and 
best commentaries of recent years. Jow- 
ett’s translation of the ‘Politics,’ with a 
volume of notes, just preceded the publica- 
tion of the first two volumes of Newman's 
edition, and in 1894 Hicks published an ex- 
cellent and convenient revision and trans- 
lation of the first part of Susemihl's edi- 
tion with German commentary. Thus we 
have a fine shelf-ful of English editions of 
Aristotle, scholarly and attractive, in large 
type which contrasts strikingly with the 
typography of the ordinary German edi- 
tions. The quarto edition of the Berlin 
Academy, published in 1831, has become 
such a standard for reference that the 
preservation of the same lines is conven- 
ient, and, to attain this end, the Teubner 
text of Aristotle is set in type much smaller 
than that used for the other Greek authors, 
while the English publishers have been 
luxurious in the use of large type and good 
paper. 

The first two volumes of Newman's edi- 
tion of the ‘Politics’ were published in 1887, 
and were reviewed in these columns. The 
four volumes contain 2,513 pages, of which 
224 are occupied by the Greek text, 131 by 
critical notes, 1,177 by the exegetical com- 





mentary, about 700 by essays and appen- 


dixes, and 132 by indexes. The ordinarily 


on cnancncenaaahdtnicanonnedlamindise tna ten ans 
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convenient plan of having text and notes on 
the same page is manifestly impracticable 
here, since less than one 
the 


tenth of the 
which 
form but a narrow rivulet on the page. Con 


space 


is given to text, hence would 


sequently, the reader who desired a copious 


draught of Aristotle rather than of com 


meatary would be seriously inconvenienced 
having but a 
the 


small part of a sentence on 


page before him, for frequently the 
comments on a sing'e line occupy more 
than a page But this arrangement is at 
least more convenient than that of Stew 
art's commentary of 1,912 pages on the 
‘Ethics,’ which furnishes no text of its own 
but refers the reader to Bywater's edition 


The ‘Politics’ should be read by many more 


than have the leisure to study such a com 
mentary and such essays as Newman’ but 
this edition will be of high value not only 


to those who take it all in courss but 
perhaps especially to those who desires 
to consult it occasionally The review 
er has read about five hundred pages of 
the commentary, and pronounces it any 
thing but dull and heavy reading The 
editor, like Aristotle himself, draws 11 


lustrations from all quarters, including the 
world 


made to 


modern as well as the ancient Fre 


quent references are Bryce's 


‘American Commonwealth.’ Bare references 


to authorities are not so frequent as full 


and will be 
the political 
who, with a limited knowledge of Greek, ts 
or Welldon’ ation, but 


quotations, the commentary 


useful to student of science 


using Jowett's trans 


desires a commentary The characteristics 
of the first two volums ire maintained 
The work is learned and accurats anil 
furnishes the most complete apparatus for 
the study of the ‘Politic which is likely to 
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ing by Plato in the ‘Republic,’ and makes 
carpenters to be called not to a settle- 
ment as useful men for a hamlet (as our 
Homeric text would have it), but to a feast, 
in which we may suppose they could be of 
no special service. The Homeric nobles had 
reasonable views of the dignity of labor, 
but they would not take special pains to 
invite carpenters to their feasts, and the 
Homeric passage does not imply a feast, but 
work. 

The editor adopted fifteen years ago the 
view that Books VII. and VIII. of the MSS. 
and old editions had been displaced, and 
should follow immediately after Books I.-III. 
To this order, naturally, he holds still, only 
saying rather mildly that he is not sure 
that Wilamowitz-Moellendorff is right in 
his view of the original order and its 
change. Wilamowitz believes that Aris- 
totle’s lectures on politics were among his 
very earliest courses of instruction, and 
that they were often repeated; that the 
discussion of fundamental questions (Books 
I.-III.) was followed originally by a con- 
sideration of the best state (Books VIIL., 
VIII.), though in later years the lecturer 
postponed the discussion of the best con- 
stitution, and inserted a discussion of the 
essence, the differences, and the changes 
in constitutions (Books IV.-VI.), but, since 
the course was often repeated, parts of 
I.-III. may be later than VII., VIII. Every 
teacher of to-day will readily believe that 
Aristotle was not able always to conclude 
his course of lectures exactly as he had 
planned, and will demand no further ex- 
planation of the groups IV.-VI. and VIL., 
VIII. Huxley thought that our manuscripts 
of the ‘Historia Animalium’ were based on 
notes taken by students, explaining thus 
from his own examination of note-books 
the broad contrast between acute, accurate 
observations, due to the master, and minor 
inaccuracies which are likely to be due 
to the student. Every instructor is grieved 
at times to learn how he has been misun- 
derstood even by his best students. New- 
man rejects the view that our ‘Politics’ is 
based on students’ note-books, and as evi- 
dence of this calls attention in the com- 
mentary to passages which show attention 
to literary style not likely to be caught 
by a student in taking notes. Wilamowitz 
believes that our ‘Politics’ is based on the 
drafts which Aristotle made for use in his 
lectures, drafts used several times and 
containing both earlier and later elements. 
This seems to explain the facts better than 
any other hypothesis. That some passages 
were written out in greater detail than 
others and with particular care is natural. 
Nothing indicates that either this work or 
the Ethics was published by the philosopher 
himself. We know him, perhaps, after all, 
rather as a teacher than as an author. The 
‘Historia Animalium’ may have been pub- 
lished from note-books, in default of the 
lecturer’s drafts, but the ‘Politics’ from 
his papers after his death. 

Aristotle collected through his students 
more than one hundred and fifty constitu- 
tions of States in Greece and out of it. 
This collection was of great use to him 
in his lectures, and the gathering and sift- 
ing of the material must have been ad- 
mirable work for his “‘research-students”’— 
just such subjects as are sought by the 
modern candidate for the degree of Ph.D. 
Perhaps an analogy for the number and 
variety of these constitutions might be 








found in American colleges and universities, 
where many experiments have been made 
in administration, the government of stu- 
dents, the manner of appointment and 
the tenure of office of the instructors, the 
duties of instructors and their part in the 
management of the institution, and the 
like. Each of the older institutions and 
others still very young have made changes 
in these respects, which would prove an 
interesting subject for investigation. If 
the facts could be ascertained, what prin- 
ciples one college had borrowed from an- 
other, and why it had deviated from the or- 
dinary rule, under what influences and with 
what limitations the appointing power had 
been given to the President, or to the trus- 
tees, or to the faculty, material for a doc- 
tor’s dissertation would be at hand in al- 
most every college. A change of administra- 
tion and the introduction of a strong man 
as President has often caused a complete 
change in the unwritten constitution of the 
college. Many such essays must be written 
before a really authoritative book on col- 
lege administration in America can be com- 
posed. 

The editor’s criticism of Aristotle’s treat- 
ment of education may be of interest: 


“Does Aristotle’s scheme of ed@cation call 
for enough effort from the young? .. . 
Would not a training which gave them more 
difficulties to face and to conquer, develop 
in them more force of will and be more 
really useful to them? Does not education 
largely consist in requiring the power and 
the will to do that which is distasteful to 
us, when it ought to be done?” 


Rhode Isltand—Its Making and its Meaning: 
A Survey of the Annals of the Common- 
wealth from its Settlement to the Death 
of Roger Williams, 1636-1683. By Irving 
Berdine Richman. With an introduction 
by James Bryce. In two volumes. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 1902. 


Mr. Richman’s book is not a study in the 
origins of political or economic institu- 
tions, or an analysis of the forms of co- 
lonial government. It is essentially a 
plain narrative of the chief events con- 
nected with the early history of Rhode Isl- 
and, from 1636 to 1683; it is the story of the 
“making” of Rhode Island, told for the 
purpose of elucidating its ‘‘meaning’’—for 
the purpose, that is, of showing that Roger 
Williams and the colony which he founded 
furnish the connecting link between the 
religious reformation of the sixteenth cen- 
tury and the political revolution of the 
eighteenth century. The central idea of the 
Reformation was individualism. Roger Wil- 
liams was the first man to understand the 
full significance of individualism on its 
religious side; he did not, however, fully 
understand the significance of individual- 
ism on its political side. It was the work 
of Rhode Island, as distinguished from the 
work of Roger Williams, to understand and 
establish this idea also. 

This theory is worked out substantially 
as follows: Massachusetts, in attempting 
to establish and maintain a_ theocracy, 
found itself in conflict with the “Time 
Spirit” of toleration. This “Time Spirit,” 
which was represented in America by Roger 
Williams and others, supplied the condi- 
tion which made a new colony necessary. 
Rhode Island was the result of this neces- 
sity. Freedom of conscience was made the 
cornerstone of the new colony, and the 





struggle for “political individualism” was 
immediately begun. This struggle finds its 
expression, on the mainland in the estab- 
lishment of government by a majority of 
householders, on the island in the con- 
test between the Coddington people and the 
“Hutchinson-Gorton combination.” In both 
cases the principle of political individual- 
ism triumphed. The land system which was 
developed was typical of the same strug- 
gle; that of Providence was opposed to po- 
litical individualism, while that of Aquid- 
neck fostered it. The further development 
of this principle, which was given wide rec- 
ognition in the first Rhode Island Constitu- 
tion (the government established in 1647- 
50), was checked for the time being by 
Coddington’s ‘‘coup d’état,” and was ulti- 
mately subject to some wholesome restric- 
tions, the precise nature of which does not 
clearly appear. The principle of freedom 
of conscience was formally recognized by 
the English Government in 1644 and in 1668, 
but meanwhile, in practice, it encountered, 
at the hands of ‘Destiny,’ two crucial 
tests. The first ‘‘test’? was that of perse- 
cution, at the hands of Massachusetts, in 
the persons of Holmes, Clarke, and Cran- 
dall. The second ‘‘test’” was concealed in 
the problem as to how far individualism 
should be allowed full swing in resisting 
governmental authority. For this test the 
instrument of Destiny was William Har- 
ris, who denied the legitimacy of any gov- 
ernmental restraint. At this point Roger 
Williams and Rhode Island part company: 
the former maintains that individualism 
shall not be permitted to go so far; the 
latter maintains the doctrine of “Soul Lib- 
erty” to the logical end. Nevertheless, by 
the author’s own account, after political 
individualism had “paralyzed the arm of 
Rhode Island in time of peril from the In- 
dians,” the colony itself apparently came 
back to the position of Williams, or near- 
ly so. 

When a student of history groups the 
results of a long series of careful investiga- 
tions about a central principle or theory, 
the initial question which must always be 
asked is this: Is the theory the result of tha 
investigation, or is the investigation the re- 
sult of the theory; has the student tried to 
“understand by investigation,” or has he 
investigated what he is convinced he al- 
ready understands? In the latter case the 
work will most likely have very little his- 
torical value. In the former case a second 
question arises: Is the theory a correct in- 
ference from the facts which have been 
presented? 

While one is strongly tempted to suspect 
that Mr. Richman’s investigation was the 
result of his theory rather than the re- 
verse, the book is in no sense mere special 
pleading. On the other hand, the author 
has produced an unusually careful and im- 
partial piece of investigation. It is based 
upon a full knowledge of the printed sour- 
ces, and the examination of some important 
manuscript collections. It has been pre- 
sented with great wealth of detail, and in 
a style that is clear and not without 
its charm. While less attention has 
been paid to constitutional questions than 
one might expect, and while the almost 
total disregard of economic conditions is 
disappointing, the author has nevertheless 
shown otherwise a sufficient care for pro- 
portion and perspective, and no event or 
phase of development has been wrenched, 
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to any appreciable extent, out of its proper 
setting for purposes of advocacy. So con- 
scientiously, indeed, has the work of in- 
vestigation been done that it does not, in 
great part, obviously or convincingly con- 
nect itself with the theory which it pur- 
ports to set forth. There are whole chap- 
ters (€. g., x., xiv., xv.; the last is perhaps 
the most valuable part of the book) which 
are altogether remote, apparently, from the 
central thesis; while most of the chapters 
which do connect themselves with that 
thesis contain much extraneous matter. 
This distinction is clear even in the table 
of contents, where the statement of the 
theory has been sandwiched in, at proper 
points, between the chapter headings. The 
theory, in fact, is not an unbroken thread 
which we follow continuously, but rather a 
series of mile-posts in front of which the 
author stops us at intervals in an in- 
teresting journey, for the purpose of in- 
dicating where, precisely, we are. The the- 
ory is thus detachable from the investiga- 
tion, or the investigation from the theory, 
according to the inclination of the reader, 
neither interfering seriously with the other. 
If, therefore, Mr. Richman has technically 
adopted the method of the advocate rather 
than the method of the historian (we do not 
assert that he has), he has successfully 
avoided the dangers which that method in- 
evitably involves. 

As for his theory in general, one may 
be permitted to suggest that it is a far 
ery from the reformation of the sixteenth 
century to the revolution of the eighteenth, 
and perhaps so small a link as Rhode Island 
is likely to need some stretching before it 
can be made successfully to reach from the 
one to the other. On the whole, Mr. Rich- 
man appears to us a careful investigator, 
but not altogether a profound political 
philosopher. It is his contention, for in- 
stance, that Roger Williams did not under- 
stand the full significance of “Soul Liber- 
ty’ on its political side, as it is understood 
to-day. In a narrow sense, this is true; 
more broadly considered, it is not. It is 
true that Roger Williams believed that 
preaching against the legitimacy of govern- 
mental restraint might, in general, be 
rightly suppressed. It is true that in Eng- 
land and the United States such preaching 
is now, in general, permitted. But why? 
Because, in general, such preaching has 
no appreciable effect on the stability of the 
existing political authority. The funda- 
mental question which individualism in pol- 
itics raises, is not whether this or that ex- 
pression of individualism shall be per- 
mitted, but it is whether the principle of 
individualism shall be permitted to under- 
mine and destroy the State. Roger Wil- 
liams believed essentially that it should 
not be permitted to do so; most people to- 
day, even in “England and the United 
States,’ agree with him. In fine, the “full 
significance”’ of individualism in politics is 
anarchy. The State, if there is to be any 
State at all, must protect itself by draw- 
ing a line between that expression of indi- 
vidualism which is permitted and that 
which is not. This line was drawn at one 
point in theocratic Massachusetts, at an- 
other in the tolerant but small and weak 
Rhode Island; it is drawn at still an- 
other in the great and powerful United 
States. The principle, however, is the 
same in each case; the application of 
it will depend upon the character of 





the State and the firmness of its foun- 
dation. 

On the whole, the work of Mr. Richman 
is a valuable contribution to American 
Colonial history. Some exceedingly useful 
maps supplement the text. A fuller cita- 
tion of authorities would have pleased some 
readers, and irritated others. An exhaus- 
tive bibliography of sources would have 
added materially to the value of the work. 


Essays Historical and Literary. By John 
Fiske. Volume I. Scenes and Characters 
in American History. Volume Il. In 
Favorite Fields. The Macmillan Co. 1902. 


These posthumous volumes of Mr. Fiske’'s 
possess a good deal of interest, though not 
always a very novel interest, at least to his 
readers. Half of them are historical, deal- 
ing with the ‘‘last Royal Governor of Massa- 
chusetts,’”’ Hamilton, Jefferson, Madison, 
Jackson, Webster, and other worthies; the 
other half gives us inter alia glimpses of the 
historical method, of Mr. Fiske’s view of the 
bearing of evolution on religion, reminis- 
cences of Tyndall and Huxley. They are all 
of a popular sort—that is, are designed for a 
popular audience—and must not be read 
too critically. They all have merit, de- 
rived not merely from lucidity, but from a 
characteristic simplicity which was Mr. 
Fiske’s own, and which helped to give him 
the art of carrying his audience along with 
him, no matter what he touched upon. Oc- 
casionally his simplicity gets the better of 
him; he falls into a kind of boyishness of 
expression which is perhaps not well suit- 
ed to the subject in hand. 

In his essay on Old and New Ways of 
Treating History he gives a much clearer 
exposition of what the new historical 
school, successors of the men of the order 
of Freeman, Stubbs, and Gardiner, are about 
than they have ever given for themselves; 
with all the more impartiality, too, that 
he was not himself altogether one of them. 
He was primarily a scientific man (his sci- 
entific attainments and learning were com- 
prehensive enough to have made a name for 
him without anything else) who in the 
middle of his career diverged into history, 
and developed a remarkable power of 
popular historical exposition, so that, while 
he was originally known as the standard- 
bearer in partibus of the Spencerian phi- 
losophy, it seems probable now that he will 
be remembered chiefly hereafter by his 
striking contributions to American popu- 
larized history. But these contributions 
are not in the main works of research or 
original investigation. They are in many 
respects what historical writing was before 
research was ever heard of; that is, they 
are primarily literary, narrative, and de- 
scriptive. Their superiority over much of 
what went before them consisted in their 
being much better done, not in their being 
done on any novel theory or plan. They 
also introduced into American historical 
writing a feature of which Macaulay first 
revealed the secret—that of reconstituting 
the past by actually introducing us to the 
daily life of the period—a feature lacking 
in some of the best volumes of even so re- 
cent a writer as Parkman. 

Of the scientific portions of these vol- 
umes we do not undertake to speak with 
authority. Fiske’s reminiscences of Huxley 
and Tyndall are interesting, but perhaps 
the most curious paper is that in which 





he explains his religious views. To most 
minds—to Huxley’s above all—the tendency 
of the evolutionary view of the universe 
was towards agnosticism. Not so, however. 
in the case of Mr. Fiske. Evolution is ex 
actly what mankind has long been waiting 
for as a sort of new Revelation; it is what 
we might have anticipated, had we not been 
dull enough, until within a few years, to 
miss the point. The essay, considering who 
the author is, is certainly a strong proof 
of the ineradicable craving of the human 
mind for some religious basis for the 
phenomenal world. 

We have not space to go into details, but 
strongly recommend the volumes, even to 
those who are already well acquainted with 
the author. The essay on Charles Lee is, 
to us, quite new and very entertaining 





American Animala: A Popular Guide to the 
Mammals of North America North of 
Mexico, with Intimate Biographies of the« 
more Familiar Species. By Witmer Stone 
and William Everett Cram. Doubleday, 
Page & Co. Small 4to, pp. 341. Illus- 
trated. 


This is a good sample of what may be 
accomplished in a popular work sclentific- 
ally handled. It is said to treat of every 
species and variety of mammal found in 
North America east of the Mississippi, all 
of the varieties of big game animals north 
of Mexico, and only the most important 
species of the others west of the Mississip- 
pi. A first impression obtained by turning 
these pages is that they contain more of 
real life than is the case with most works of 
similar purpose, and this impression Is 
strengthened by closer examination. Main- 
ly, it is due to the large number of ex- 
cellent photographs from live animals. The 
pictures are ably seconded by a text well 
adapted for securing and retaining the 
reader’s attention. The volume is a pop- 
ular-science work, in which the popular 
features are generally so good as to 
enhance the value of the science—not the 
most common peculiarity of popularized 
science. 

Points for criticism occur here and there, 
especially in connection with the illustra- 


tions. In many cases these are distributed 
without regard to their accompanying 
texts. The texts of the mountain goat and 


the mountain sheep are illustrated by the 
figures of the prong-horn antelope, and the 
article on the bison by those of the moun- 
tain goat and the musk ox. The prong- 
horn’s text contains the figures of the wood- 
land caribou, the only figures in the limits 
of the essay on the Virginia deer are those 
of the wapiti, and the armadillos are to be 
found in the description of the whalebone 
whales. By search the reader is able to 
locate figures that should be in the article 
to which they belong. A few of the pilates 
are from colored drawings; in these the se- 
lection of colors in reproduction could not 
have been made with a view to doing justice 
to the artist. 

At times, in the notes on habits, one may 
detect something like straining for a con- 
clusion almost or quite out of reach. The 
old grizzly, we are told, writes his chal- 
lenge by clawing the pine tree as high as he 
can. Another grizzly finds the tree, and, un- 
able to reach as high, leaves the range to 
the first; but if able to reach as high or 
higher, he stays and hunts as he pleases 
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until the combat decides. The author con- 


cludes: 

“The method of challenging all comers 
is common to a great many wild beasts, 
large and small; not only bears of all kinds 
and many of the smaller hunters, but deer 
and moose as well. And I am inclined to 
think that when the house cat stretches up 
to sharpen his claws on the trunk of a tree, 
it is a similar challenge for other cats to 
read,”’ 

A question to be asked in this connec- 
tion is whether the cat, the bear, or the 
deer really exerts himself to reach as high 
as he can when working off some of his sur- 
plus energy in this way. Beavers, again, are 
said to be so persecuted that they scarcely 
dare to raise a lodge or dam, but are com- 
pelled to hide in secret burrows beneath the 
bank. As a trapper would tell it, on the 
contrary, the beaver builds a dam and a 
house only when and where he needs them. 
On a strong stream, with an eddy in which 
to sink the supply of brush in from of a 
bank to burrow in above the floods, 
he is simply a ‘‘bank beaver,” in need of 
neither dam nor house, and not so easily 
trapped as those with dams and houses. 
Fishers are said to be as much at home 
in the treetops as pine martens, and to 
climb where the partridges roost to catch 
them in their sleep. The partridges usually 
bearing the name roost on the ground. Rac- 
coons are said to dig hornets’ nests out of 
the turf; but the insect commonly called 
hornet swings his paper nest from branches 
or other supports in the air. A Canada 
lynx is said to have a “‘retrousse tail.” 

A key to the genera is given; there is also 
a short bibliography. 





Glimpses of China and Chinese Homes. By 
Edward 8. Morse. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co. 1902. 

Modestly set forth as is Professor Morse’s 
volume, it is a noteworthy addition to our 
knowledge of China, for to this work he 
has brought the same competence, industry, 
and zeal which made his ‘Japanese Homes’ 
uniquely valuable. One does not, indeed, get 
from this work the idea that the author is 
altruistic or philanthropic. Rather, the 
tone of it, in contrast with his high praise, 
amounting sometimes to rhapsody, of the 
Japanese, seems startling. Perhaps he was 
spoiled by his comfort and his popularity in 
Japan. Yet, even making all allowance for 
the winsomeness of ‘‘things Japanese,” he 
seems almost savage in tone when decrying 
the Chinese generally, so that one is al- 
most tempted to discount the value of his 
judgments of Japanese, whom he flatters so 
highly. He does not seem to make proper 
allowance for the fact that the Chinese, 
being an old race, have necessarily the de- 
fects and diseases of age, and possibly of 
decrepitude; while the Japanese, in com- 
parison, are a young race with a very new 
country. The critical student sees no 
Japanese civilization, based on writing and 
letters, before the fifth century of the Occi- 
dental era, while in China the historical 
period begins at least nine hundred years 
before Christ, with trustworthy traditions 
reaching still further. On many points the 
author’s standards of comparison are cer- 
tainly unfair, because they are always with 
Japan and the Japanese, and not with other 
countries and races. Certainly, a wider in- 


duction of facts would have given the reader 
more confidence in Professor Morse's judg- 
ment. ; 





Apart from this, however, his book, for 
its architectural information, is a genuine 
contribution to science. His sketches, 
though possessing no artistic merit, are, for 
truth, at the antipodes of the deceptive or 
thoroughly misleading pictures of French 
and other artists that have so long dominat- 
ed our popular works on China. The de- 
scriptions of the Chinese homes, and the 
dinner—with the leavings thrown on the 
floor—of the back yard, the theatre, the 
prison, and the peasant’s house, worthily 
supplement, in the interests of science, Dr. 
Smith’s great works on ‘Chinese Character- 
istics and Village Life.” We have real- 
istic descriptions, which we can depend 
upon, of the examination hall, military drill 
rooms, and the water clock. 

In one instance, in his zeal for science, 

the author hired a boat and faced the howl- 
ing mob in a potter’s town on the river be- 
yond Canton. Though apparently his life 
was in danger, he saw the working of a 
Chinese potter’s wheel, of which he gives a 
sketch. The wheel rests on the ground, and 
the potter squats beside the wheel, while 
the helper, holding to a rope hung from 
above, rests on one foot and kicks the wheel 
around with the other foot. Unlike the pot- 
ters in all other parts of the world, he lifts 
the clay vessel from the wheel, which has 
been previously sanded, and, though some- 
what deformed by this act, the pot is after- 
wards straightened by the spatula and the 
hand. The ovens, though like those in 
Japan, are much more substantially built. 
Barren as a brick yard, the Chinese pottery, 
without a green leaf or flower, contrasted 
frightfully with the hospitality, politeness, 
and love of work and beauty of surround- 
ings of the Japanese potter. Followed 
back to his boat by a “venomous mob of 
thoughtless brutes,”’ the seeker for know- 
ledge ‘‘no longer wondered that magistrates 
could order these people to be beheaded by 
hundreds without a quiver of feeling’— 
which order and process, he declares, he 
would at that moment have enjoyed and wit- 
nessed with equanimity. Mr. Morse justifies 
our Chinese Exclusion Act, believing that 
in those respects in which the Chinese are 
different from us they represent a savage 
race. ; 
The book is handsomely presented and is 
well indexed. It will have a welcome on the 
lengthening shelf, where the material is 
gathering which some day a literary master 
will coérdinate into science. 





Our Homes, and How to Beautify Them. 
By H. J. Jennings. With numerous illus- 
trations. London: Harrison & Sons. 1902. 
Pp. 254. 

This is one of many books devoted to the 
subject of inexpensive decoration of domes- 
tic interiors. Although there is mention 
of the statelier ways in which ornamenta- 
tion has been carried out in old times, and 
much insistence upon the splendor of 
Renaissance and later furniture, on the 
spirit and movement of Elizabethan plaster 
work, on the refinements in carving and in 
inlays of colored woods of the eighteenth- 
century English makers, there is still at 
least a superficial semblance of thinking 
for the people of small means who, how- 
ever impecunious, must needs have sugges- 
tions of splendor. The lecturer who tries 
to interest his audience in interior decora- 
tion, finds the same hindrance now that he 





found thirty years ago: if he shows on the 
screen the magnificent interiors of the sev- 
enteenth century, or talks of the refined 
decoration of the eighteenth century, he is 
told by his audience, if-he consults them, 
that he is talking over their heads and 
showing them what they cannot imitate, If, 
on the other hand, he tries to show them 
what they might really have which is at 
once tasteful and inexpensive, he will find 
that his audience yawns. 

With the disappearance of well-defined 
classes of society, showing itself most obvi- 
ously in the replacing of costume by fash- 
ion, there has come to be also that lack of 
distinction between the styles of adorn- 
ment in other things than dress. There is 
no decoration suitable for the quiet domes- 
tic house of small cost or small rental, be- 
cause its owner is not really satisfied un- 
less there is copied in its furnishing and 
its appliances as much of the magnificence 
of the past as he has happened to notice or 
to have heard mentioned. The exceptions 
to this rule are the only interesting decora- 
tions of modern times. We have some such 
exceptions in the suburban houses built in 
the neighborhood of Boston during the last 
twenty years—houses in which the archi- 
tects have carried their designing into thie 
details within, and have panelled their 
walls and put up chimney-pieces in the 
character of the simple exterior, keeping 
all the rooms in harmony, one with an- 
other. Such interiors may be very inex- 
pensive in their fitting up, and their furni- 
ture need cost but little, and yet there 
will frequently be beauty in them. 

If we understand aright the book before 
us, the author is seeking to assert the pos- 
sibility of having such things in modern 
England also, and while he shows magnifi- 
cence, he seems to be quite aware that the 
person of small means ought not to seek 
the magnificent. The frontispiece gives the 
long gallery of Knole, in Kent; or, at least, 
a photograph of that reproduction of it 
which was set up by a London firm of up- 
holsterers at the Paris Exhibition of 1900. 
Another full-page plate shows a ‘French 
Renaissance Dining-room,” the expense of 
which, even if it were in pounds sterling, 
would be in the thousands—supposing al- 
ways that the work is solid and respectable, 
and turned out by responsible makers of 
such things. But, on the other hand, there 
are simplicities enough: even in the large 
plates there is the modification of a Ja- 
cobean Hall and of a supposed Elizabethan 
fireplace; ‘‘a Renaissance Dining-room” 
which, if studied from anything of the six- 
teenth or seventeenth century, would at 
least seem to have been studied from the 
simplest parts of the mansion in which it 
is found; a “Hall for Country-house,” in 
which the plainest of woodwork and plaster, 
and the commonplace fittings, unite to re- 
assure the would-be economical builder. 

There are a great number of text illus- 
trations, half-tone cuts from good exam- 
ples of writing-desks, tables, and cabinets, 
sofas, settees, and chairs of many epochs. 
But with mention of these pictures must 
come a needed reference to the fact that 
all these pictures, except a few taken from 
“the Louvre, South Kensington, and pri- 
vate collections” are furnished by one Lon- 
don firm, and that the text makes constant 
allusions to the work of this firm, so that 
one is a little surprised not to see their 
Mame appearing on the title-page as the 
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publishers of the work. It is not to be de- 
nied that the resources of one large and 
enterprising firm of upholsterers might 


supply material enough for a book of this | 


sort. We know of half a dozen such houses 
in New York—houses whose experience 


would work up into a most fascinating | 


record, which would be full of instruction 
for such as wish to learn by the ex- 
perience of others. Hence it is not abso- 
lutely in condemnation that we mention 
the very peculiar conditions under which 
this book seems to have been prepared and 
published. 
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